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The Cover 


In this issue, emphasis is placed on 
American Baptist schools, colleges, and 
seminaries. Graduates from these institu- 
tions this spring will go out to teach, to 
preach, to bear a Christian witness in 
many walks of life. These schools merit 
the whole-hearted support of all American 
Baptists. 
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Page 16, Donald Jack Studio; p. 48, 
John Maxon Studio. 
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April Quiz 


1. The two years of civil war in 
Cuba left a tragic toll of at least 
90.000 dead, thousands homeless and 
without work, and several cities vir- 
tually destroyed. How much money 
did the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies send to help in relief 
work? 

2. Name the council which is spon- 
soring the Christianity and World 
Affairs Conference. 

3. Education is more than mere 
transmission of our cultural heritage. 
What is the objective of education? 

4. The Baptist Jubilee Advance 
“Televangelism” series is now being 
telecast in (1) fifty; (2) seventy-five; 
(3) thirty-eight areas across the 
American Baptist Convention. Which 
is correct? 

5. There are three most pressing 
needs about which American Bap- 
tists can do something in terms of our 
overseas-mission work. Name them. 

6. There are some federal prisons 
in which the Baptist proportion 
reaches 40 per cent! Baptists have a 
continuing responsibility for these 
people. In what way do we carry on 
this work? 

7. According to an author in The 
New York Herald Tribune Sunday 
magazine section, thousands of 
work 80 hours a week for 
$80 or less. Fill in the blanks. 

8. Across the years, a Boston bank 
executive remembered that his pastor 
had been interested in his problems 
as a high-school boy. Name the 
pastor. 

9. According to W. A. Hance, the 
Belgian Congo alone has 21.6 per 
cent of the world’s total water poten- 
tial. True or false? Name the book in 
which he discusses the subject. 

10. The Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Challenge will assist 22 schools 
and colleges, 9 seminaries, and 47 
student centers. True or false? 

11. Who raises the timely question: 
“Would not our country progress faster 
and more surely with a more fore- 
sighted attitude toward investment in 
health and education . . .?” 

12. Reports are now beginning to 
seep out of China regarding the fate 
of Protestantism. The two hundred 
Protestant churches in Shanghai have 
been reduced to (1) thirty; (2) 
twelve; (3) sixty. Which is correct? 

13. The situation between caste 
people and outcastes of India has 
much in common with that existing 
between and in the areas 
of the United States where is 
ingrained. Fill in the blanks. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MISSION TO THE ACADEMIC COMMUNITY 
COMES TO FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


On November 24, 1958 the faculty and administration 
of Franklin College, at the invitation of the denomination, 
voted to explore the creative possibilities of the Mission to the 
Academic Community, one phase of the five-year Baptist 
Jubilee Advance. 


On January 15, Gail Smith, Everett Benson, Noel Baker, 
and John Smith, students, met with the Reverend Joseph D. 
Ban, Director of the Mission, President Harold W. Richard- 
son, and members of the faculty and administration of 
Franklin College to discuss the aims and goals of the Mission 
to the Academic Community. 


In the words of Mr. Ban, the Mission is “aimed to produce 
understanding among intelligent Christians who will partici- 
pate with increasing effectiveness in their local churches; to 
develop an understanding of the concept of the church in 
‘dispersion’; to encourage the study of the Christian faith 
and its resources; and to bring to members of the academic 
community — students, faculty, and administration — an 
awareness of the relevance of the gospel in the academic situ- 
ation and a new personal experience with the person of Jesus 
Christ.” 


Prospective students should write 
The Director of Admissions 


Franklin College 


Franklin Indiana 








The 
DIVINITY 
_— 


The 
UNIVERSITY 
Of CHICAGO 





where 
Baptists study 

to serve 
their churches 
better 


Information concerning The An- 
nouncements, Student Aid and 
Housing, Scholarship Applications, 
and Six New BD $1500 Entrance 


Fellowships 


From: 
WALTER HARRELSON, Dean 


Newsbriefs 





Advance Pledges 
Total $465,000 

Advance pledges to the Christian 
Higher Education Challenge as of 
February 23 totaled $465,000. Execu- 
tive staff members of The Board of 
Education and Publication have been 
visiting leading churches throughout 
the American Baptist Convention to 
explain the $7.5-million CHEC cam- 
paign. Many churches have accepted 
challenge goals in the fund drive, 
which will help support Baptist schools, 
colleges, seminaries, student centers, 
and scholarships. 


Jubilee Advance 
Conference 

The next event in the 1959 program 
of the Baptist Jubilee Advance was 
announced recently by Jitsuo Mori- 
kawa, director of the division of evan- 
gelism of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies. This event will be 
the Evangelism and Bible Conference, 
scheduled for the American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis., from 
July 25 to August 1. The theme will 
be “Evangelism—the Task in the 
Light of the Word.” What evangelism 
means for present-day culture and the 
current world situation will be ex- 
plored in two series of lectures. Morn- 
ing Bible lectures on “Christ the Evan- 
gelist” will be given by Markus Barth; 
evening talks on “Our World in the 
Light of the Gospel” will be delivered 


by John E. Skoglund. Dr. Barth js 
professor of New Testament studies on 
the Federated Theological Faculty of 
the University of Chicago, and author 
of a study book on Ephesians, The 
Broken Wall, which is the recom- 
mended text for the 1959 schools of 
evangelism. Dr. Skoglund is professor 
of preaching at Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y. 


To Review 
Budget Procedures 

The first full-scale study of the Uni- 
fied Budget of the American Baptist 
Convention to be made in twenty-five 
years will soon be started, according to 
a recent announcement by Frank E. 
Johnston, budget adviser. Aimed at 
finding the most practical and effect- 
ive budgetary practices for the conven- 
tion, the study will review all present 
procedures, practices, and principles 
of denominational budgeting, both in 
structure and in function. The last full 
budget study was made in 1934. The 
study was authorized by the conven- 
tion’s finance and _ budget-research 
committees at a recent joint meeting. 


Enrollment 
Increases 

Sunday church-school enrollment in 
American Baptist churches, which 
showed an over-all decrease for some 
sixteen years, has been on the rise since 
1952, according to Kenneth L. Cober, 
director of the division of Christian 
education of The Board of Education 
and Publication. Total enrollment de- 
creased from 1,050,000 in. 1942 to 
915,000 in 1951, because of the Second 
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World War and the withdrawal of 
some churches from the American 
Baptist Convention in 1946. Dr. Cober 
pointed out that in the last six years 
church-school enrollment has increased 
from 915,000 to 1,025,000. The Year 
of Baptist Achievement (1956) and 
the rising birth rate across the United 
States since the war were cited as 
possible reasons for the gain. 


Council Plans 
Summer Tour 

American Baptists will hold face-to- 
face discussions regarding the Christian 
faith and world affairs with religious 
and political leaders, educators, nu- 
clear experts, government officials, and 
private citizens in London, Paris, Ge- 
neva, Bonn, East and West Berlin, 
Moscow, and Leningrad during the 
Christianity and World Affairs Con- 
ference sponsored by the Council on 
Christian Social Progress, June 29 to 
August 12, according to an announce- 
ment by John W. Thomas, executive 
director. Hugh Q. Morton, former 
council chairman and pastor of the 
Baptist Church of the Redeemer, Yon- 
kers, N. Y., has been named confer- 
ence leader. For further information, 
write to John W. Thomas, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Green Lake 
Names Director 

J. E. Dollar, director of public rela- 
tions for the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School, Berkeley, Calif., is the new 
resident director of the American 
Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis., 
effective April 1. Dr. Dollar succeeds 
Grant F. Anderson, who resigned to 
become associate executive secretary of 
the New York Baptist City Society and 
The Baptist Church Extension Society 
of Brooklyn and Queens. His appoint- 
ment was made as a result of joint 
action by the board of managers of 
The Board of Education and Publica- 
tion and by the board of directors of 
the American Baptist Assembly. Before 
going to Berkeley, Dr. Dollar served as 
an area director in the World Mission 
Crusade; spent five years on the staff 
of the Kansas Baptist Convention ; was 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Clay Center, Kans.; and studied at the 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary. 


California Society 
Changes Name 

“American Baptist Union of the 
San Francisco Bay Cities” is the new 
name of the standard Baptist city so- 
cicty which, since it was founded nearly 
forty years ago, bore the name “San 
Francisco Bay Cities Baptist Union.” 
The name was changed in the new 
constitution which was officially adop- 
ted by the delegates from the eighty- 
five churches of the union in a called 
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meeting on December 2, 1958. The 
new name defines the union as being 
affiliated with the American Baptist 
Convention. Sandford Fleming, presi- 
dent emeritus of Berkeley Baptist Di- 
vinity School, is president of the union. 
W. Earle Smith has been the executive 
secretary for more than thirty years, 
during which time the union has made 
significant growth. More than fifty of 
the eighty-five churches have been 
founded since the Second World War, 
which has been a period of rapid popu- 
lation growth in the San Francisco 
area. During that time the population 
of the area served has increased from 
one and a quarter million to approxi- 
mately three million. 


Television Program 
Covers 38 Areas 

The Baptist Jubilee Advance “Tel- 
evangelism” series is now being tele- 
cast in thirty-eight areas across the 
American Baptist Convention, accord- 
ing to a report made recently by 
Frederick L. Essex, New York, N. Y., 
director of the department of radio 
and television of the American Baptist 
Convention. In some areas the “Tel- 
evangelism” series was first screened 
after the scheduled starting date of 
January 4. However, the full thirteen- 
program series will still be shown, with 
the episodes missed at the beginning 
of the series being shown at the end, 
Mr. Essex explained. In this way, the 
same episode is shown at the same 
week everywhere across the country. 
This is believed to be the first time a 
filmed religious series has achieved 
such network-type programing. The 
American Baptist Convention has co- 
operated in producing this thirteen- 
week segment of the televangelism 
program, as part of its participation in 
the Baptist Jubilee Advance during 
1959. The advance is a five-year co- 
operative evangelistic effort by the six 
major Baptist bodies in North Amer- 
ica, from 1959 to 1964. 


Port-au-Prince Church 
Reports 152 Baptisms 


Ruben Marc, pastor of the Baptist 
Church, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, reports 
that 152 people were baptized during 
the past year. In addition, 168 were 
baptized in missions outside the city. 
In spite of the extremely serious eco- 
nomic condition of the country, a 
building program is being furthered at 
many outstations. In the city church, 
modern glass windows with aluminum 
frames are replacing the old wooden 
ones to improve the ventilation. The 
Port-au-Prince church organized a 
savings and credit cooperative to help 
many who have financial difficulties. 
Food received from Church World 
Service was distributed to those in 
need. Many whose social condition dis- 








OUTREACH 


Ottawa University, in 
the heart of our Baptist 


work, draws students 
from all of the states in 
the American Baptist 
Convention and from 
many other nations. 


Its graduates go into 
numerous _ professions 
and serve around the 
world. 


Continuously accredited 
since 1913. 


INFORMATION 
Write the Admissions 
Office for descriptive 


literature. 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


Ottawa, Kansas 


Dr. ANDREW B. MARTIN, 
President 








KEUKA 
COLLEGE 


Keuka Park, N.Y. 


A liberal arts college for women of- 
fering a four-year degree program in 
nursing in affiliation with hospitals 
and public health agencies in the 
local area. 


Fully Accredited 


For information write— 
Admissions Office 
Keuka College 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 














NORTHER 


Baptist Theological College 


OFFERS EXCEPTIONAL UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 
For Young People Interested in Church Vocations 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
Small, carefully-selected student body 


ECONOMICAL TRAINING, CONVENIENT LOCATION 


Work opportunities, apartments available 


Write for new catalog to — Dean of the Faculty 


NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3040 W. Washington BI., Chicago 12, Ill. 


At the Heart 
of Mid-America 


CHARLES W. Kotter, Pres. 











eddie 


The Ayer Memorial 
Chapel 


A BAPTIST SCHOOL 
for BOYS 


Endowed scholarships available 


In an atmosphere that combines high academic achieve- 
ment with distinctive Christian emphasis, Peddie prepares 
boys for college and for life. Peddie graduates are students 
in the outstanding universities of the nation. Three hundred 
eighty-five boys and 48 faculty members provide for indi- 
vidual attention. Bible instruction and daily chapel at- 
tendance for all boys—Junior School, grades 7 and 8, 
Upper School, grades 9 through 12. New gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, tennis courts, and golf course provide excellent 
facilities for training healthy bodies. New chapel, new 
library, and superb academic curriculum provide unexcelled 
training for young minds. Summer sessions also available. 


Rev. Harold F. Stoddard, Jr., Chaplain 


For catalog and all information address: 


Carrol Oscar Morong, B.D., Th.D., Headmaster 
Box B Hightstown, New Jersey 


qualified them for this relief program 
came to the church, where they re- 
ceived money when it was available. 


Church Honors 
Missionaries 

Granville, Ohio, is a small college 
town where many retired and active 
American Baptist missionaries resice, 
Recently, the First Baptist Church, 
James B. Ashbrook, pastor, held a 
special service honoring the mission- 
aries who live in Granville. The mis- 
sionaries and their field of service were 
listed in the program: Belgian Congo 
—Mr. and Mrs. John E. Geil, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roland G. Metzger, Mrs. E. G. 
Stanley; Bengal-Orissa—Mr. and Mrs. 
Zo D. Browne, Mrs. J. H. Oxrieder; 
Burma—Mrs. Louise Carroll, A. C., 
Darrow, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney V. Hol- 
lingworth, Helen Hunt, Mrs. G. D. 
Josif, Ruth Mather (also China) , Mr. 
and Mrs. L. W. Spring, Ida Davis; 
China—Mrs. C. D. Leach, Mrs. W. R. 
Taylor; Philippines—Mrs. W. O. Val- 
entine; Thailand—Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
M. Capen (also China) ; Home Mis- 
sions—Edna R. Howe, Julia Rogers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd E. Wyse. 


Land Purchased 
In Nicaragua 

The board of managers of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Societies 
voted recently to buy a plot of land 
near Managua, Nicaragua, to be used 
for the location of an evangelical 
radio broadcasting system to be oper- 
ated by the Nicaraguan Cultural As- 
sociation. This is an interdenomina- 
tional group, with Baptists in the 
majority. A proper agreement will be 
made between the association and the 
society. Wilbur Larson, secretary of the 
division of Latin America of the Home 
Societies, reported that the First Bap- 
tist Church, Mexico City, Mexico, 
celebrated its diamond jubilee on 
Sunday, March 8. The Home Societies 
sent three official delegates to this 
event. Baptist work in Latin America 
started in Mexico eighty-nine years 
ago. 


Three Buddhist Priests 
And American Airmen 


Japan Church World Service re- 
ports on the evangelistic aspects of 
their service. When the worst floods in 
forty years struck the 400,000 Japan- 
ese people living in Hokkaido, Church 
World Service action in feeding the 
people so impressed three Buddhist 
priests that they asked to be told why 
this had been done. With their Bibles 
in their hands, our Christian repre- 
sentatives knelt on mats in the inner 
sacred place of a Buddhist temple, 
told the story of Jesus, and explained 
the Christian idea of being concerned 

(Continued on page 9) 
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THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Now in her 67th year 
Of training dedicated young women for Kingdom service 


Offers a solid foundation of training in Bible, English, psychology, history, missions, 


literature, denominational program, Christian Education and methods. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY 


(1) A three-year course of vocational training in Christian education, particularly for 
those who wish to work in the local churches, in Christian centers and as assistants in some social 


work positions, recognized by a Baptist Institute diploma. 


(2) A three-year secretarial course. After a basic two-year training in the courses listed 
above the student specializes her third year in shorthand, typing and office management. Designed 
especially to train young women for service in local church and denominational offices. Recog- 


nized by a Baptist Institute diploma. 


(3) A five-year course in conjunction with Temple University, with the successful grad- 
uate earning a bachelor’s degree in secondary education and a Baptist Institute diploma. This 
course opens the way to home and foreign missionary positions which match the individual’s inter- 
ests and abilities. The five-year course affords the depth of spiritual growth and technical training 


plus the breadth of a nationally accredited university curriculum. 


SELF HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Self-help earning opportunities (office, kitchen and laundry work) and some scholarship assist- 
ance are available to young women graduates of accredited high schools who are committed to 


ideals of Christian service. 


WOULD YOU LIKE A CATALOGUE 


If you wish a catalogue or should you wish to raise questions about church and missionary vo- 
cations generally or confide any personal problems which you face in a consideration of them, it 


will be our privilege to hear from you. 


Address all communications to 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
Harotp F. Stopparp, D.D., President 


Box 37 “Portledge” Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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BAPTIST HOSPITALS 


With Worldwide Vision 
Expanding for Greater Service 


Mounds Sen and Midway Hospitals 


BAPTIST HOSPITAL FUND — ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 


High Academic Standards 
of Nursing Education 


Dedicated to The 
Healing Ministry of Christ 














ANDOVER NEWTON ANNOUNCES 


NEW BOOKS BY THE FACULTY 


KNOW YOUR FAITH A LIGHT TO THE NATIONS THE MINISTRY OF PREACHING 


by Dr. Nels F. S. Ferré, Abbot Professor of by Dr. Norman K. Gottwald, Professor of by Dean Roy Pearson, Bartlett Professor of 
Christian Theology, is a popular guide for Old Testament, is an introduction to the Sacred Rhetoric, gives new insights on the 
the layman to theology and theological truths. literature, history and theology of the Old place of the sermon and the preaching minis- 
Published March 1959. Testament. Published April 1959. try today. Published April 1959. 


These three new books have been published by Harper & Brothers of New York 

OTHER RECENT BOOKS BY THE FACULTY INCLUDE: “Christ and the Christian”; “Making Religion 
Real”; and “Strengthening the Spiritual Life” by Ferré. “Seeking and Finding God” and “The Hard Commands of 
Jesus” by Pearson; “The Gospel Jesus Preached” by Gilmour; “The Price and the Prize” and “The Dagger and the 
Cross” by Rutenber; “The Modern Parent and the Teaching Church” and “Toward Spiritual Security” by Fallaw; 
“Studies in the Book of Lamentations” by Gottwald. 

These and other writings are some of the contributions to the religious literature of our time by the members of the 
Andover Newton faculty. 


HERBERT GEZORK, President 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
210 Herrick Road Newton Centre 59, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
a one’s neighbor, no matter where 
he is. The priests, surprised at the 
oy wanted to know more. They 
asked whether they could not have a 
Christian who would live with them 
and help them. Thirty young Ameri- 
cans at Misawa Air Base took over the 
project, and Soshichiro Sasaki, a 
young Christian lay leader who had 
had two years of training at Tokyo 
Agriculture College, went to work. He 
has turned the people away from rais- 
ing rice on the worn-out land. CROP 
has shipped in cows, and Church 
World Service has sent in clover seed 
to be used on a six-year rotation plan. 
Thus the work goes on, thanks to 
Buddhist priests and American airmen. 


Presbyterians, U.S.A., 
And Indigenization 


Most of the large denominations be- 
lieve in building an indigenous church 
in foreign lands. The Presbyterians 
feel that they have reached the goal 
in Thailand. After 130 years of mis- 
sionary activity, they are turning over 
all property, including churches, major 
medical establishments, and agricul- 
tural training facilities to the Thais, 
and the sixty-nine missionaries who are 
on the field are becoming fraternal 
workers. The Presbyterians will con- 
tinue to contribute their usual $370,- 
000 to the field, but it will be admin- 
istered by the nationals. This is the 
fifth time in recent years that this de- 
nomination has turned over an entire 
mission field to an indigenous church. 


Famous Church 
Restored in London 

At last, historic City Temple has 
been rebuilt and, as usual, is crowded 
by those who wish to hear the mes- 
sages of Leslie D. Weatherhead. 
Within a month after the opening, de- 
spite the fact that they had been work- 
ing so hard to rebuild their church, 
Dr. Weatherhead called upon his 
members for a sacrificial special offer- 
ing to help pay the legal expenses of 
the ninety-six Africans and whites 
under indictment in South Africa. 


In a Word 
Or Two 

@ The cost of erecting new church 
buildings is almost a billion dollars a 
year. It is expected that 100,000 new 
churches will be built within the next 
ten years, according to a report issued 
by the National Council of Churches. 

@ The Morgan Park Baptist 
Church, Chicago, IIl., John Allan Lav- 
ender, pastor, recently presented a 
suburban carryall to Roland G. Metz- 
ger, new chaplain of the Medical In- 
stitute, Kimpese, Belgian Congo. 

® The Skinner House, a private res- 
idence on the grounds of the American 
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Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis., 
has been purchased by the American 
Baptist Publication Society for use as 
a Christian Writing Center and School 
of Journalism. The center will be dedi- 
cated at the time of the Christian 
Writers and Editors Conference, July 
4-5, 

® Ministers who are not in social 
security have until April 15, 1959, to 
make application. 

@ The West Alameda Community 
Baptist Church, Denver, Colo., Donald 
E. Brown, pastor, recently dedicated a 
new sanctuary. For seven years the 
congregation had held church services 
in what was originally a barn loft. 

@ The Gilbert Memorial First Bap- 
tist Church, Mount Clemens, Mich., 
William D. Gough, pastor, ‘recently 
inherited $32,000 from the estate of 





John G. Williams. The money will be 
used to erect a new church building. 

@ Herbert Gezork, president of 
Andover Newton Theological School, 
Newton Centre, Mass., will be the 
guest participant in the CBS-TV pro- 
gram “Lamp unto My Feet” on Sun- 
day, April 5, at 10:00-10:30 a.m., 
E.S.T. 

@ Roger Fredrikson, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Ottawa, Kans., 
has accepted a call to the First Baptist 
Church, Sioux Falls, S.Dak., effective 
June 1. 

@ Laurence T. Beers, former pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Ardmore, 
Pa., is now pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Fargo, N. Dak. Mr. Beers is 
a member of the General Council of 
the American Baptist Convention. 
While he was in Ardmore he served as 
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recording secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Baptist Convention, recording 
secretary of the Greater Philadelphia 
Council of Churches, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Main Line Ministerial 
Association. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 

®@ The dedication of a new church 
annex and the celebration of the 125th 
anniversary of the Federated Church, 
Athens, N.Y., E. F. Habel, pastor. 

@ The Board of Education of the 
American Baptist Convention, its 50th. 

@ The Portland Street Baptist 
Church, Haverhill, Mass., Adam Ar- 
nold, pastor, its 100th. 


A Glance | an ee 


Harry S. Myers, for many years as- 
sociated with the General Board of 
Promotion (now Council on Mission- 
ary Cooperation) of the American 
Baptist Convention, retired in 1938. 
After retirement he served for four 





Harry S. Myers 


years as the assistant to the president 
of Hillsdale College, after which he 
accepted a position as the fiscal clerk 
for the post engineer at Fort McClel- 
lan, Ala., where he remained for fif- 
teen months. Dr. Myers was secretary 
of the United Stewardship Council 
from 1921 to 1950. From January, 
1951, to September, 1951, he served as 
the acting executive secretary of the 
department of stewardship and be- 
nevolence of the National Council of 
Churches. In 1901, Dr. Myers was 
elected a member of the board of 
trustees of Hillsdale College and, with 
the exception of one year, has been a 
trustee ever since. Mrs. Myers passed 
away in 1954, and Dr. Myers now 
lives alone at 153 Hillsdale St., Hills- 
dale, Mich. 
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World Christiantty 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Ting and Hromodka, 
Communist Style 

In 1956, Bishop K. H. Ting, of 
China, attended meetings of the An- 
glican Church of England and the 
central committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in Hungary. It was of 
interest for most of the delegates that 
Professor Joseph L. Hromodka, of 
Czechoslovakia, and Bishop Ting rode 
in a car with a uniformed chauffeur 
as guests of the People’s Republic of 
Hungary, while the rest of the dele- 
gates rode in buses which were not al- 
ways in good condition. At the meet- 
ing of the central committee, Profes- 
sor Hromodka followed as usual the 
line laid down by his Communist Gov- 
ernment, and Bishop Ting, a new 
voice in central-committee circles, 
spent most of his time extoling the 
virtues of the Three-Self Movement 
led by Chinese churchmen and of the 
Christian churches since they had 
been freed from domination by the 
“imperialistic” Western churches. 
Since that time, according to frequent 
mimeographed news reports from the 
churches of Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary, there have been visits between 
the churchmen of these two countries 
and of China, and, following the 
Freedom Fighters’ attempt to free 
their country, there have been many 
bitter accusations of Western churches 
as warmongers. 


Fate of Protestantism 
In Red China 

Now reports are beginning to seep 
out of China regarding the fate of 
Protestantism. The two hundred Prot- 
estant churches in Shanghai have now 
been reduced to twelve, partly because 
church services must not interfere with 
work. Many of the pastors have now 
been put into factories, and the 
younger men are doing hard manual 
labor on the farms. Everyone is being 
forced to work “faster, better, and 
more economically.” Many have only 
five hours of sleep a night. There are 
many restrictions on the churches. No 
one may teach or preach except those 
registered with the Three-Self Move- 
ment, and no services, prayers, or 
Bible teaching are permitted except 
in regular church buildings. Mission 
funds and property have had to be sur- 
rendered. 


Scandinavia 
And Social Action 

It is impossible to visit any part of 
Scandinavia today without realizing 
what a remarkably enlightened pro- 
gram is carried on through folk 


schools, orphanages, and homes for 
the aged. One of the interesting and 
imaginative pieces of educational 
work is Kofoed’s Skole, founded in 
1928 by the late Hans Christian K >- 
foed. He was a Christian and leit 
behind him a Christian institution. 
For the founder, Christianity meant 
deeds, not words. In Copenhagen, 
there are always many discouraged 
people. Many of them come from the 
country and find that the city does not 
prove to be the Mecca they had ex- 
pected. These people—often young 
men between eighteen and twenty- 
four, sometimes young families—hear 
of the school and go to it for help. 
The help is always forthcoming, but 
it is never given without some return 
in the form of labor. Thus they can 
feel a growing respect. After the first 
contact, members of the staff study 
the case and suggest necessary train- 
ing, so that the unfortunate one may 
face his problems more successfully. 
At a sewing machine a young mother 
may be taught how to make over used 
clothing for her children. According 
to some reports, it is remarkable how 
many of the youth who left the farm 
for the city return to the farm with a 
new vision and a sense of joy. 


Kirchentag, 
Munich, August 12-16 

Anyone who is in Europe next sum- 
ner should make an effort to take in 
one of the most productive lay proj- 
ects being carried out today. Usually, 
about twenty-five thousand partici- 
pants spend the full time in Bible 
study and in classes on subjects that 
show the laity how they may be more 
effective members of the Christian 
community. The big rallies at the be- 
ginning and end of the conference 
bring together a half-million people in 
great services of worship. Those who 
would like to participate in the entire 
program should write immediately for 
information to Dr. C. Arild Olsen, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Africa Caught Between 
Seylla and Charybdis 

All over Africa, continent of rapid 
social change and of threatening revo- 
lution, studies are being made as to 
what can be done. Mrs. Marion For- 
rester, of the United States, a trained 
economist, remarked recently at a 
conference in Nairobi, Kenya, that 
“on the one hand, the indigenous peo- 
ple who participate in the new system 
have their activities curbed by racial 
stratification in this predominantly 
African society. Yet, they have their 
wants constantly intensified by luxury 
consumer imports which are out of 
their reach. . . . On the other hand, 
they cannot return to their traditional 
way of life.” 
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Letters... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: I must congratulate you upon the 
March issue of Missions. Indeed, each 
issue has real elements of quality. The 
March issue, however, had several items 
which struck me as being very helpful, 
and I particularly wish to mention Cecil 
G. Osborne’s “Our Church Is Big 
Enough!” Here is some thinking that leads 
the way in an area of importance in the 
life of our denomination. 

JosepH A. HEARTBERG 
East Orange, N.J. 


SIR: I have just read the article “Our 
Church Is Big Enough!” by Cecil G. Os- 
borne, and want to sit down right now be- 
fore I read any more of the magazine 
and commend this fine article. I certainly 
am glad to hear of an area in our Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention where New Testa- 
ment church extension is being practiced. 

I am sure none of us need to look far 
in our convention to see where we have 
lost out because a church would not “lose” 
a few members to begin a new work. 

I hope that Dr. Osborne will continue 
to be a salesman in our convention for this 
type of church extension. 

Davi W. WIsTHOFF 
Plainfield, Wis. 


@ 

SIR: With regard to Bruce T. Dahlberg’s 
reaction to the Episcopalian statement on 
drinking [Missions, February, page 11], 
I would like to point out another angle to 
this question. A man may conscientiously 
hold that a Christian may drink in mod- 
eration without harm to himself or his 
family. But he cannot deny that the liquor 
business is responsible for most of the 
crime, accidents, delinquency, broken 
homes, and political corruption. If he 
stands on his rights and drinks, he is sup- 
porting a business that is responsible, in 
part, for all these social evils and human 
misery. He is then a sharer in the guilt. I 
do not see how he can dodge this respon- 
sibility or excuse himself. 

Henry W. MUNGER 
Bowling Green, Mo. 


w 
SIR: With regard to Bruce T. Dahlberg’s 
letter [Missions, February, page 11], I 
believe that several thoughts need to be 
made clear. Let me preface my remarks 
by stating that I do not drink. 

Many people, Christians and non-Chris- 
tians, think that alcohol in itself is an evil, 
a vile serpent, or the wile of Satan. Alco- 
holism, as doctors, psychiatrists, social 
workers point out, is never the disease, but 
the symptom of the disease. It is a bracer, 
a crutch, a pair of colored glasses to make 
the evil world look rosy; in other words, 
those who have no faith must have some- 
thing to turn to. to make living in this 
world tolerable; and, for some, ‘it is al- 
cohol. Those who do not turn to alcohol 
may turn to food or other more dignified 
and sometimes less obvious crutches (yet 
the glutton certainly is not criticized, and 
no one would think of keeping a man out 
of “his” church because he overeats). The 
Christian, firm in the faith, has no prob- 
lem with alcohol, whether he drinks or 
not, for he is not turning to “the bottle” 
for answers of life’s crises; he has already 
turned to Christ and found acceptance. 
_ The editor’s flip reply to Mr. Dahlberg 
is in no way the answer. Certainly, a man 
who has a glass of wine in the solitude of 
his home cannot be compared to a mur- 
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derer, a polygamist, or a supporter of 
aggressive wars. These acts have bearing 
on other men, but who is the unfortunate 
benefactor of the “sin” of a man who has 
sipped a glass of wine? No one. What is 
even more unnerving to all who wave the 
abstinence banners is that whether they 
like it or not, there are thousands of men 
just like the man who enjoys a glass of 
wine who are not drunkards, and there 
are also Christians, of the past and of our 
time, who drink, and are not alcoholics. 

Under the New Covenant of the New 
Testament of which we are a part, we are 
no longer under the old law, and the New 
Covenant does not state, “Thou shalt not 
drink alcohol.” The New Covenant is not 
petty and does not deal with single, petty 
issues. This would be reducing it to a list 
of nice little rules which the interpreter 
could add to or detract as he so liked. 

I do not believe the Lord is as favorably 
impressed as we believe him to be by 
those of us who sit back and snap our sus- 
penders and pridefully announce that “we 
don’t drink,” implying that we are better 
than our neighbor who does. 

In closing, I should like to add that 






our methods are in need of reconsidei'a» 
tion. Would it not be better to start by 


telling of the unsearchable riches of Christ 
than by telling of the evils of drink? Once 
people feel the love of Christ and the 
power of the Holy Spirit, there will be 
no problem with overindulgence in drink. 

Mrs. Harriet GOETZ 
Little York, Iil. 


wo 

SIR: Thank you for your editorial con- 
demning the Episcopalian statement on 
alcohol, alcoholism, and social drinking. 
I feel it a bad position for a church to 
take, and feel all church members should 
be total abstainers. If we are not we set 
a bad example for young people or anyone 
who might be inclined to drink too much. 
There would be no alcoholics if one never 
took the first drink, and no one can tell 
who will become an alcoholic by taking 
that first drink. 

The churches and all church members 
should come out strongly against the drink- 
ing of alcoholic liquors, and more sermons 
should be preached against this evil. 

Epith M. GrREENOUGH 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








Marines from the nearby bases. 





_ Mather School is happy to endorse CHEC although as a Mission School it 
is not a recipient. Accredited by Southern Association, Mather provides high 
school classes in a Christian setting for 80 girls. Its Junior College includes 15 


To continue its witness for Christ in the name of American Baptists, 
Mather must have money through direct gifts and the Institutional Budget. 
Write to 


Dr. ELEANOR ANDERSON, President 
The Mather School 
Beaufort, South Carolina 
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At I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





HE RETURN of Easter, with 

churches more crowded than on 
any other Sunday in the year, suggests 
a good look at current church statistics. 
The daily press and the news maga- 
zines have made front-page news out 
of the fact that more than one hundred 
million Americans today acknowledge 
church membership. The reported fig- 
ures are as follows: 


59,823,777 
35,846,477 
5,500,000 
2,540,000 
478,978 


PROTESTANTS 
RoMAN CATHOLICS 
Jews 

EASTERN ORTHODOX 
ALL OTHERS 


104,189,678 


Although Protestants, with 57.5 per 
cent, are a majority and Roman Cath- 
olics a minority, with 34.5 per cent, 
the figures hide an ominous fact. Ac- 
cording to Leo Pfeffer, in his new 
book Creeds in Competition, before 
the turn of the present century the 
Roman Catholic Church was on the 
defensive in the United States, whereas 
now it is in a dominant position, with 
Protestants on the defensive. 

That should give Protestants cause 
for concern. It could well mean the 
election of a Roman Catholic Presi- 
dent of the United States next year, 
the subsequent establishment of an 
American embassy at the Vatican, the 
staffing of many more government 
positions with persons whose allegiance 
to the pope might transcend their loy- 
alty to all the American people, the 
appropriation of public funds for sec- 
tarian institutions, and other depart- 
ures from what has come to be known 
as American democracy. 

a 

A second comment is that 61 per 
cent of the total American population 
are affiliated with church or syna- 
gogue. That looks like a comfortable 
majority; yet the picture is woefully 
misleading. The statistics include all 
Roman Catholic infants, everybody 
who attends church services only at 
Christmas and at Easter, all who are 
officially touched by a church only 
three times during their lifetimes—at 
infant baptism, later marriage, and 
eventually a funeral. Also included are 
millions of nonresident, absentee, luke- 
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warm, indifferent Baptists and mem- 
bers of other churches whose names 
ought to be removed through some 
thorough housecleaning of membership 
rolls. Your guess is as good as mine as 
to the multitudes thus statistically in- 
cluded. This reduces the American 
church membership to perhaps sixty 
million, a minority of the total popu- 
lation! What should that mean to act- 
ive and loyal members as a task in 
evangelism or a gigantic home-mission 
effort? 

In and out of Congress the claim 
is often and boastfully made, when 
comparing this country with Russia, 
that the United States is a Christian 
nation. Since church membership 
thus constitutes a minority, how can 
that claim be substantiated? 

& 

From this follows a third comment. 
How strong, faithful, influential are 
these sixty million followers of Jesus 
of Nazareth, or of the Hebrew proph- 
ets? How can their loyalty be meas- 
ured? What are they doing in their 
communities to demonstrate in every- 
day living the principles which they 
profess on Sunday? How do you recon- 
cile the presence of sixty million 
church members with the social evils, 
moral lapses, national sins, interna- 
tional antagonisms of our time? Surely 
we live in an age when high quality of 
discipleship is more to be desired, 
more needed, more imperative than a 
huge quantity of indifferent, nominal 
church members. 

In her presidential address at In- 
dianapolis in 1922, the late Helen 
Barrett Montgomery, first woman 
president of the American Baptist 
Convention, said that we must weigh 
our church members as well as count 
them! Although she made that state- 
ment nearly forty years ago, it is fear- 
fully relevant now. Whether inter- 
preted statistically or financially, he 
who superficially reads today’s Amer- 
ican church statistics might easily 
conclude that all is well in Zion. But, 
looking across the American scene, it 
is obvious that something is missing. 
As I see it, the church membership of 
millions of Americans is a thin veneer 
of community respectability, whereas 
it should be the outward, visible sign 


of a changed life that results from 1'\e 
indwelling spirit of Christ. 
# 

In five major hotels in a large Ami r- 
ican city, 2,300 employees struck for 
higher wages. On a 44-hour week the 
employees, whose work brought io 
tips from the traveling public, were 
paid $58 a week, or $3,200 a year, too 
low to meet today’s cost of living. The 
hotel bartenders also struck. Their 
weekly pay was $91.04, or $4,734.08 a 
year. The contrast between bartenc- 
ers’ wages and ministers’ salaries is 
shameful. Even allowing for some free 
time to offset his heavy Sunday sched- 
ule, your pastor works seventy hours a 
week, and is on emergency call twenty- 
four hours a day. What would his sal- 
ary be if you paid him at the same 
hourly rate the five hotels paid their 
cocktail mixers? Surely his services 
merit remuneration a: equal to theirs. 

The Community Council of Greate. 
New York computes that a minimum 
of $91.11 a week, or $4,737.72 a year, 
is required for a family of four to live 
on an adequate but modest level. After 
several increases in recent years the 
average salary of Protestant ministers 
across the United States is only $4,436. 
With that income how can they meet 
the cost of food, operate cars, buy 
clothing, educate children, save a few 
dollars for emergencies, and give to the 
legion of causes to which every min- 
ister is expected to contribute? 

A sobering article appeared in the 
Sunday magazine section of The New 
York Herald Tribune, entitled “Let's 
Pay Our Ministers a Living Wage.” 
The author asked, “Do you want a 
shocking statistic? Here it is. Thous- 
ands of U.S. clergymen work 80 hours 
a week for $80 or less! It’s about time 
something was done about it.” He 
cited ministers whose cars cost them 
$600 a year for parish calls, with no 
church car allowance. More than one- 
third of all ministers finance their cars 
out of meager salaries. The church 
allowance for the other two-thirds is 
less than $300 a year, not enough to 
pay for only the gasoline, with its 
recently imposed higher taxes. 

& 


The national economy is again on 
an upward curve after last year’s short 
recession. Surely the churches need to 
consider again the compensation paid 
to their ministers, and to bring it into 
harmony with today’s cost of living. 

Last month the gravediggers in a 
New York cemetery threatened to 
strike. They were being paid $4,242 a 
year and demanded more. Something 
is wrong with our accepted standard 
of service values. Certainly the minister 
or rabbi out in the cemetery who com- 
mits the dead to a hole in the ground 
should be paid at least as much as the 
man who digs the hole. 
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RUSSIAN EDUCATOR, one of a group who 

spent three weeks visiting various schools in this 
country recently, said that American engineering stu- 
dents were not adequately prepared when they entered 
engineering colleges and universities, and that these 
schools had to waste time in training which the students 
should have had in secondary schools. There can be 
little doubt that, by and large, this criticism is a just 
one. And there can be little doubt that it applies to 
English and history and foreign languages as well as to 
engineering. Our high schools, with certain notable 
exceptions, fall frightfully short of their responsibilities 
in preparing young people for college. After two years’ 
study of high schools in twenty-six states (financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York), James B. 
Conant observed: “The major conclusion from this 
whole body of study can be summed up in the following 
words: in all but a few of the schools I have visited, 
the majority of bright boys and girls were not working 
hard enough.” For Jack and Jill, who hope to go to 
college when they finish high school, this observation 
should mean more intensive homework, more interest 
in education, than ever before. Excellent though our 
colleges and universities are, they cannot do, and should 
not be expected to do, the work that should be done in 
high school. Let parents take this problem to heart, 
inasmuch as their children are deeply involved in it. 


Education 
For Democracy 


HILE we American Baptists are concerned with 

the success of the current CHEC program to raise 
$7.5-million for Christian higher education, we should 
turn our minds also to what that money will accomplish 
in the lives of young men and young women whom it 
will help to educate. What will four years of college or 
university training mean to them? To what extent will 
they be educated? Will they be prepared to live in a 
democracy that is hard pressed by totalitarian ideologies 
to the right and to the left? Robert M. Hutchins, one- 
time president and then chancellor of the University 
of Chicago, now president of the Fund for the Republic, 
flings down this challenge: “We might as well make up 
our minds to it. If our hopes of democracy are to be 
realized, every citizen of this country is going to have 
to be educated to the limit of his capacity. And I don’t 
mean trained, amused, exercised, accommodated, or 
adjusted. I mean that his intellectual power must be 
developed.” Now, unless our schools and colleges, from 
kindergarten to university, begin to work toward that 
ideal, then history will have sad words to say about 
American education in the twentieth century. It will 
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say, as Dr. Hutchins suggests, that the richest people on 
earth, who purport to be dedicated to education, are 
nevertheless unwilling to pay for it. It will say also that 
our educational system delivers less education per 
dollar than any one can now think of. Declares Dr. 
Hutchins: “The people and the educators are united 
only in this: they both want education without pain, 
either intellectual or financial.” Criticism too drastic? 
Observe the average college graduate and see for your- 
self. 


Lin Yutang 
Finds the Way 


WENTY-ONE YEARS AGO, the distinguished 

Chinese philosopher Lin Yutang declared himself 
to be a pagan, an orphan in the world. Recently, how- 
ever, as noted in Time for January 26, he found the way 
to a Christian outlook on the universe and life. Twenty- 
one years ago, he says, he had the attitude of the 
eighteenth-century rationalist—that humanity was suf- 
ficient of itself. But now he has come to realize that 
humanity is never sufficient unto itself—that “man 
needs something greater outside himself, a sense of unity 
with God, the knowledge that he is part of a greater 
whole.” So Dr. Lin, distinguished philosopher, scholar, 
author that he is, declares, simply: “I accept Jesus as 
my Lord and Savior now.” He still has little use for 
theological speculation, just as he had when, as a young 
man studying for the ministry, the dogmas got him 
down. Now, after the passing of the years he has found 
something better than dogmas; he has found that “the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is not a complicated thing”; he 
has found Jesus as his Lord and Savior. And in so 
doing, surely Dr. Lin has joined a great company of 
“twice-born” men and women, starting with certain 
fishermen and taxcollectors of ancient Galilee, who have 
heard the Master’s call, “Follow me,” and have an- 
swered, “Yes, Lord, I will follow thee.” The thing that 
has counted all along has been the commitment of life 
to Christ. Theological systems may come later, if at all, 
but they must never stand in the way of this simple 
declaration: “I accept Jesus as my Lord and Savior 
now.” 


Creeping Democracy 
In Virginia 
IKE HUMPTY DUMPTY, Virginia’s “massive- 
resistance” laws‘had a great fall. The resounding 
crash came the morning of February 2, when four 


Negro children entered a junior high school in Arling- 
ton and seventeen others entered six previously all-white 
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schools in Norfolk. Laws that had been designed to 
thwart the Supreme Court’s ruling on the racial integra- 
tion of public schools thus tumbled down, shattered to 
smithereens, and it appeared that all Governor J. Lind- 
say Almond, Jr.’s, horses and all his men could not put 
them together again. Though the governor and his men 
tontinue to be segregationists, they are also realists. 
Common sense, as well as good citizenship, at last con- 
vinced them of the wisdom of obeying the law of the 
land, and it is to their credit that they did so in good 
spirit and with the expressed hope that no violence 
would accompany these first steps toward integration. 
There was no violence. Token integration was accom- 
plished without incident. No one was beaten up, no 
shots were fired, no patch of sky fell to earth, no earth- 
quake marred the occasion, no dragons emerged from 
swamps and jungles to devour white women and chil- 
dren. Life not only went on as before, but went on 
much better than before. Now it was more democratic, 
more humane, more Christian. But that these first steps 
in Arlington and Norfolk were only first steps, and 
that additional steps will be few and far between in the 
days to come, may be seen from what happened in 
Front Royal two weeks later. There white students boy- 
cotted the integrated school. What is happening in 
Virginia with regard to integration, therefore, appears 
to be little more than creeping democracy. 


Senator Kennedy's 
Exploratory Satellite 


SING Look magazine for March 3 as his launching 
pad, Senator John W. Kennedy of Massachusetts, 

a Roman Catholic, thrust an exploratory satellite far 
into the outer space of Presidential aspirations. Its pay 
load, consisting of all the instruments considered neces- 
sary for disarming or neutralizing his Protestant op- 
ponents, doubtless is expected to send back to strategi- 
cally selected tracking stations just what the political 
atmosphere is likely to be by his party’s convention time. 
Fuel for the satellite-bearing rocket consisted of three 
parts of interpretation of our federal Constitution that 
most Protestants would approve and one part that all 
Roman Catholics would approve—a carefully worked- 
out mixture concocted to keep as many people as possi- 
ble satisfied. Everything worked according to plan, and 
the satellite soon was in orbit. To the American voter 
and the political bosses, came Kennedy’s voice as the 
satellite hurtled through space: “Whatever one’s reli- 
gion in his private life may be, for the office holder, 
nothing takes precedence over his oath to uphold the 
Constitution and all its parts—including the First 
Amendment and the strict separation of church and 
state. .. . I believe . . . that the separation of church 
and state is fundamental to our American concept and 
heritage and should remain so. . . . I am flatly opposed 
to appointment of an ambassador to the Vatican... . 
I’m opposed to the Federal Government’s extending 
support to sustain any church or its schools.” These are 
the three parts of the fuel mixture that were calculated 
to win a large degree of Protestant approval. But the 
fourth part, designed to keep faith with Roman Catho- 
lics, was in what Senator Kennedy calls “such fringe 
matters as buses, lunches and other services” which, he 
believes, should be extended to parochial and public- 
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school pupils alike. Now, suppose Senator Kenney 
should become President on the strength of these con- 
cessions to Protestantism. Even though he kept his 
promises to the letter, what would his successor, perhaps 
also a Roman Catholic, do? More important, what 
would the American public demand that he do? Would 
they require of him a pledge similar to Senator Ken- 
nedy’s, or would they care about it? Once the came'’s 
nose is inside the tent... . 


Test for Candidates: 
Political, Not Religious 


T THE END of the Look article (referred to in 

the foregoing paragraph) is a statement to the 
effect that since their founding both political parties 
have applied, with one exception, a “religious” test to 
candidates for the Presidency of the United States, even 
though for 170 years the Constitution has decreed that 
“no religious test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office or public trust under the United 
States.” There is just one thing wrong with this state- 
ment: it is not true. Does not every voter have a right 
te know whether a candidate for any office or public 
trust under the United States will uphold the Constitu- 
tion and all its parts, including the First Amendment 
and the strict separation of church and state? Does not 
every voter have a right to have from a candidate for 
the Presidency a pledge not to appoint an ambassador 
to the Vatican and not to use public money for the 
support of any church or its schools? Voters do have 
these rights, and the test embodied in these questions 
is a purely political test—not a religious test at all. It 
pertains to the faithful execution of the law of the land 
as expressed in the Constitution of the United States. It 
applies to a Protestant as well as to a Roman Catholic, 
and would apply with equal force to a Moslem, to a 
Jew, or even to an avowed atheist. Indeed, the issue 
raised here doubtless never would have risen had 
Roman Catholics not been accustomed to giving priority 
to canon law and the rulings of the hierarchy over civil 
law. It is the Roman Catholics, not Protestants, who are 
responsible for this so-called “religious” test. 


The Pope's 
“Invitation’ 


LMOST AMUSING has been the Protestant re- 

action to the pope’s “invitation” to an ecumenical 
council, announced in late January. The English text of 
the announcement is in such general terms that no one 
can say categorically that Protestants are invited. And 
all the evidence seems to favor the conclusion that even 
if they should be invited they would be asked merely to 
“return to the fold” as penitent sinners who centuries 
ago went astray. Apparently, without giving due weight 
to these questions, some Protestant groups have acted as 
if they were ready to leap to the interpretation of the 
pope’s words as including them, perhaps as equals! 
Amusing, indeed! Since the World Council of Churches 
has scheduled an ecumenical conference to be held in 
Ceylon in 1961 (about the time the pope’s council will 
be meeting in Rome), how about extending to the 
Vatican a special invitation to send observers to it? Why 
start another ecumenical movement now, when a strong 
and vigorous one is already on the job? 
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Sound Education: Sound Investment 









AKING a broad look at the natioh’s long-range 

needs and objectives, Marion B. Folsom, former 
federal secretary of health, education, and welfare, sees 
two areas that are particularly important today. These 
are: basic research and sound education. Mr. Folsom 
explores the needs and objectives in these areas in an 
article on “Government and the Citizen,” in the Sat- 
urday Review for January 17. 

What does this broad look reveal? It reveals a rapidly 
expanding economy, with several acute problems at- 
tached. Whereas fifty or sixty years ago about half our 
labor force was required to provide the necessities of 
life—food, clothing, shelter—today, only a fifth of our 
labor force is required. This difference means that more 
and more money is becoming available for purposes 
other than the bare necessities of life. And the fact that 
we have more and more money raises the vitally im- 
portant question of what we are going to do with it— 
or, more to the point, how to spend it in the best in- 
terest of the United States. 

& 

There are many, of course, who prefer to use our 
expanding economy to provide more and better goods 
and services. That is to say, they want our expanding 
economy to keep on expanding, with no limitations or 
safeguards. But Mr. Folsom, sensing a danger here, 
raises these timely questions: “We spend heavily for 
material things, but do we invest enough in the intel- 
lectual, moral, social, and physical development of the 
men and women of our society? Would not our country 
progress faster and more surely with a more foresighted 
attitude toward investment in health and education, in 
fundamental research, in improving the functioning of 
government, in bettering the relations among people, 
and in artistic and cultural developments?” 

Now, it is obvious, as Mr. Folsom points out, that we 
must increase our expenditures for these purposes at a 
faster rate than currently is in operation in order merely 
to keep up with our material, technological advance- 
ment. ‘Technological improvements can rapidly ac- 
celerate the production of material goods and services, 
but cannot enable a doctor or a teacher or a social 
worker to serve more persons than he served twenty or 
thirty years ago. So we must have more doctors and 
teachers and social workers, even to keep up with the 
progress we are making in material goods and services. 

It is, therefore, only as we take this broad view of 
our nation’s long-range needs and objectives that we 
are able to see the total, full-rounded picture of what 
these needs and objectives really are. As we have noted, 
Mr. Folsom says they are two: basic research and sound 
education. 

Basic research, which Mr. Folsom defines as “the 
search for pure truth and knowledge,” must not be con- 
fused with applied research, which may be defined as 
“applying existing knowledge to new industrial tech- 
niques or new products.” It is to the second of these— 
applied research—that goes most of the $10-billion or 
more that we spend annually on research. Surely, how- 
ever, the time has come, if not to reverse this trend, at 
least to arrive at a better balance. 
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Think, for example, of the billions of dollars we are 
spending on the development of atomic and nuclear 
power, and the need for research into the hazards to 
health from radiation and nuclear fallout. Think of the 
extent to which our technological achievements have 
contaminated the air we breathe and polluted the water 
we drink. How much money are we spending toward 
solving that problem? Think of the billions of dollars 
we spend on relief for the needy and the pittance we 
invest in finding out the causes of poverty and the ways 
of eradicating it. Think of the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency and the next to nothing that we are doing to 
provide the right kind of homes, schools, and communi- 
ties for our boys and girls. These are some of the areas, 
says Mr. Folsom, where basic research is urgently 
needed today. 

A few paragraphs later, after dealing with the need 
for basic research in medicine, Mr. Folsom comes to the 
need for research in international relations. As our 
world becomes smaller and smaller, a major problem in 
international relations for all Americans is one of learn- 
ing to live with others “without inciting animosity 
toward us because of our wealth and power.” It is the 
problem of “how we can carry out our peaceful role in 
the world without being made the victim of our own 
virtues.” 

Here is where the need for sound education enters 
the picture, since basic research alone cannot produce 
the desired results. Building good will and harmonious 
international relations requires sound education, which, 
says Mr. Folsom, is “essential if we are to continue our 
free way of life.”” Our constantly expanding economy is 
not enough; we need sound education, too. 

And just what is sound education? Mr. Folsom says 
it is education that enables “each individual to achieve 
his own highest potential in a free and democratic 
society.” Quite irrelevant, then, is the debate over which 
is more important, academic or practical subjects. Both 
are important—both at the same time. Some students 
will do better than others in academic subjects; some 
better in practical subjects. So we need both, in order 
that each student may reach his own highest potential. 

a 

The next big problem, of course, perhaps the major 
one, is whether we are prepared, or even in the mood 
to become prepared, to provide the schools and the 
teachers to make that kind of education available for 
our young people in the years to come. That problem 
should be of deep concern to every American citizen. 

Moreover, that problem should be of special interest 
to American Baptists at the present time. We are 
engaged in an effort to raise a minimum of $7.5-million 
for Christian higher education. That money, which is 
only a fraction of the total needs, is to be used for what 
we have been thinking of as sound education, plus the 
very important element of education in a Christian 
atmosphere. An investment in that kind of education 
is, undoubtedly, a wise investment. It is an investment 
in the kind of education that will best shed light on 
“how we can carry out our peaceful role in the world 
without being made the victim of our own virtues.” 
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Ideas That Have Gripped Me 


Number Ten in a Series 


By ERNEST EDWARD SMITH 





NE OF THE great ideas that have gripped me 
over the past two decades is the courageous spirit 
of the church in a world that is in constant rebellion 
against God and his revelation through Christ. On and 
on goes the church into the world—the world with its 
economic turmoil, its international jealousies, and its 
spiritual bankruptcy. In this world are the horror of 
war, the curse of drink, the corruption of gambling, and 
the plague of impurity! All these things today stalk like 
haunting ghosts through the world, chilling the souls of 
millions, blasting home life, child life, and national life. 
And yet above this world of confusion towers a solitary 
cross, reminding us of the Christ who is still challenging 
men and nations, princes and kings, dictators and prime 
ministers, parliaments and political parties. 

Today’s staggering challenge to the Christian church 
will most surely try her faith to the limit. Communism 
has assumed the role of a rival world religion. Islam, 
after a period of quiescence, is once again very active. 
Secularism, even paganism, is deeply entrenched in lands 
once regarded as Christian. Moral confusion and spirit- 
ual exhaustion are features of our time. Human life has 
become cheapened by the awful ruthlessness of war, 
while expediency remains almost the only rule which 
governs the relationship of nations. Both from without 
and from within, the church faces a challenge as great 
as any since the Dark Ages. 

It is high time we lifted our voices in praise unto the 
church. Too long the question has been sarcastically 
asked, “What is wrong with the church?” Albert 
Einstein, we remember, once said: “Being a lover of 
freedom, when the revolution came to Germany, I 
looked to the universities to defend it, knowing that 
they had always boasted of their devotion to the cause 
of truth; but, no, the universities immediately were 
silenced. Then I looked to the great editors of the 
newspapers whose flaming editorials in days gone by 
had proclaimed their love of freedom; but they, like 
the universities, were silenced in a few weeks. Only the 
church stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s cam- 
paign for suppressing the truth. I never had any special 
interest in the church before, but now I feel a great 
affection and admiration because the church alone has 
had the courage and persistence to stand for intellectual 
truth and moral freedom.” Coming from one such as 
Einstein, these words have gripped me and stimulated 
my imagination. 

It is stupid inconsistency to praise and admire Jesus 
Christ and deride his church. Did not Jesus declare, “I 
will build my church, and the powers of evil shall not 
hold out against it’? Does Jesus want our praise and 
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sympathy, and hear us in the same breath sneer at the 
church, which is dear to him and for which he gave 
his all? So, let us thinkingly and earnestly change the 
question, “What is wrong with the church?” to, “What 
is right with the church?” For, though the church is 
far from perfect, there is no human institution like it. 

Often as I go to my office in the morning, after 
hearing the early newscast of the day, I say to myself, 
“So long as the doors of the church remain open, there 
is hope for the world.” Whether people listen or refuse 
to listen, so long as there is a redeemed community in 
their midst, where the gospel of God’s grace in Christ 
is proclaimed, and people’s lives are changed, the door 
of opportunity is still open. It is this open door through 
which we pass to find faith, hope, and salvation. 

The church of which I am minister is in the heart 
of a fast-growing city. And, like hundreds of other 
ministers, I ask myself: “What if the church were not 
in this town? What if there were no consecrated, Chris- 
tian personalities here and there in this community to 
help keep its life clean and wholesome? In answer to 
my own questions there arises within me the conviction 
that a society with no church, no gospel, no Christian 
personalities, would be a society without hope of salva- 
tion. But so long as there is somewhere in the heart of 
this community a witness to God as he is revealed in 
Christ, and to a gospel that can change human nature 
and create fellowship, there still is hope. Because we 
deal with things unseen and eternal, and because men 
and women are going out from our churches to other 
lands with the message and spirit of Christ, there is hope 
for the world. As the church proclaims the Word, em- 
braces the faith, and follows the Christ, she perpetuates 
redemption and fulfills her God-given commission. 

G. K. Chesterton once remarked: “Christianity, even 
when watered down, is hot enough to boil all modern 
society to rags.” The church may not exemplify very 
perfectly the spirit of Christ, but even its imperfect 
witness is redemptive. The presence and power of God 
are offered in the gospel to which the church witnesses. 
The church’s message can and does deliver people from 
self-defeat and from the domination of sin and fears. 
Ever since Christ stood before men and said, “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life,” his grace has been 
transforming and uplifting humanity. Ever since he 
“finished” the work that was given him to do, the 
church has been the agent of his grace. To be like 
Christ; to stand in his stead and speak in his behalf; 
to unfold, illustrate, amplify his life in our life—this, 
and nothing less than this, is the divine commission of 
the church. This idea grips me. 
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EN ASK three basic questions. Whence did we 
come? Why are we here? Where are we going? 

The atheist attempts to answer these questions with- 
out reference to God; the agnostic says, “I don’t know.” 
Many people make no attempt to deal with questions of 
this magnitude, but simply drift with the crowd until 
some crisis in life comes along. Then they are without 
resources or rely on some vague, selfish concept of re- 
ligion that is useful in the way a bail bondsman is useful 
—a last resort in time of trouble. 

The $64,000 question is: How does one acquire the 
kind of faith that deals with these ultimate questions? 
Is it acquired through education, through experience, 
by argument, by imposing intellectual assent to a 
creedal statement? There are those who believe that the 
test of one’s faith is the words one uses to express the 
answers to these three basic questions. Fellowship is 
limited to those who agree with the creedal statement. 
Faith is arbitrary. It is measured by a man-made the- 
ology, denying the experiences of others who do not 
come to the same conclusions. 

This kind of faith, I suspect, is the product of fear. 
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These people are anxious about the world. They do not 
know how to face changing situations. They fear youth. 
They know that youth is seeking independence in 
thought and action. They see this struggle taking place 
in youth and, instead of seeing it as a sign of growth, as 
a yearning for truth, they interpret it as an indication of 
revolt. So instead of helping youth achieve maturity, 
independence, and power through development, they 
accept the mistaken idea of revolt and attempt to crush 
this revolt by applying pressure to conformity. They seek 
to keep the individual dependent and manageable. 
They want youth to be virtuous. They somehow have 
the idea that virtue, in some way, is attached to a mere 
avowal of religious belief. They ought to know better. 
Baptists have often distrusted education because, to 
the church, it has seemed that educators believed that 
good works alone led to salvation. Teachers and edu- 
cators had the idea that the church fathers were saying 
that all that matters is faith; if you give assent to a 
creed, then salvation is yours. Now, perhaps, neither 
interpreted the other correctly, and misunderstanding is 
the cause of the mistrust. We just have not had the 
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A scene from ‘Roger Williams and Mary,’ an outstanding 
presentation of the University of Redlands drama group 


spirit to come together under God to experience the 
power of love which joins us together. We have pre- 
ferred to accept suspicion and distrust—qualities which 
are not fruits of the spirit. 


I BELIEVE that education is a means of perfecting 
faith. For education is more than mere transmission of 
our cultural heritage; it is more than the equipping of 
young people with the skills to earn a living. The ob- 
jective of education is maturity. This is also the objec- 
tive of the church—to develop mature Christians, fol- 
lowers in the spirit of Christ. Christian maturity is that 
stage of spiritual development in which an individual 
commits himself in significant loyalty to a coherent 
scale of values—values oriented in the existence of 
God, in relation to whom commitment is a practical 
implementation achieved through acts of devotion and 
service that are both useful and satisfying. In other 
words, maturity means commitment to a purpose 
(God’s); and expression of that purpose by a plan, 
which, in turn, must be useful and satisfying. It means 
both faith and works. 

Does education perfect faith? Education is a never- 
ending, lifelong process, but formal schooling is usually 
twelve, sixteen, or nineteen years. During these years, 
youth seeks independence in thought and behavior. He 
seeks to become a personality; he imitates. Young peo- 
ple revolt against authority, yet want certainties; for 
change is the most important aspect in their lives. 
Physical change in size is apparent in glandular struc- 
ture, which brings change of interests, attitudes. Young 
people do not even understand themselves. They cry 
out for a faith that is dependable. The great danger is 
that they will accept, as a basis for faith, an immature 
idea, or settle either for belief in material things as 
enduring or for the belief that there is no order in the 
universe. 

Youth and adults need to see eternal truth, eternal 
purpose, eternal moral law. These are dependable and 
basic to the Christian gospel, but they are not the gospel. 
The Christian gospel makes the affirmation that Jesus 
incarnates truth, personifies purpose, embodies the 
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Many students in American Baptist schools, like these 
at the University of Redlands, teach after graduation 


moral law, and that Jesus reveals the thing that only 
personality can reveal—the unperishable grace and love 
of God. 

We live in a world in which size is important. 
Christian faith must be convincing to young people that 
vitality is independent of size; they must comprehend 
the vitality of ideas. Ideas have defied all the big forces 
in the world. Modern wars are fought not so much for 
territory as for democracy and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual—for the right of self-determination in Hungary 
and the concept of equality between Jew and Arab. 

Not only are great ideas important and vital, but 
it is necessary to know the importance of vital groups, 
like the family, the church, our friendships, neighbor- 
hoods. The vitality of a church is not its size. The vital- 
ity of a church is related to the experience of groups of 
individuals who act as leaven, who use great ideas to 
transform conditions into the acts of the good Samari- 
tan, who transform hate into love. 


Y oun G PEOPLE sometimes fail to accept the faith 
of their parents and the faith of their church because to 
them there is no reality. They see reality as verbal ex- 
pression, but not matched with deeds. They see the 
church powerless and inactive amidst sin, intolerance, 
and racial prejudice. They see the church indifferent to 
conditions which ignore the dignity of human beings. 
They see Christians profess a faith which amidst these 
conditions seems powerless. Therefore, they are fasci- 
nated by philosophy, the social sciences, and the sci- 
ences, because these seem to have a program of action; 
seem to come to grips with real problems and produce 
tangible results. 

Faith can be perfected by education because, by 
means of education, we can relive the history of the 
human race and objectively appraise the cause-and- 
effect relationships resulting from action based on an 
improper conception of the ultimate ends, or an im- 
proper interpretation of great ideas, or an improper 
estimate of the vitality of things spiritual. The blood, 
sweat, and tears of England can match the superiority 
of the technology, the science, and the material things 
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Student-council members at Ottawa University are typi- 
cal of fine student leadership found on our campuses 


of Germany. The wish to explain everything by the 
human mind is immature, as demonstrated by the study 
of science, the social sciences, literature, and religion. 

Christian laymen and Christian ministers both need 
the maturity of faith through education. We fear com- 
munism because we hear of the evil deeds of those who 
profess it. Shall we, therefore, suppress the use of the 
name, burn all books describing it, forbid knowledge of 
communism—what it believes, how it operates, what 
happens to the individual? No! We reject it as the way 
of life because we know about its effect on human hopes 
and the fallacy of its claims. We have compared it with 
Christian democracy, which offers to us a better expla- 
nation of the ultimate questions—whence we came, 
why we are here, where we are going. 


Boru the Christian minister and the laymen are 
confronted with many different kinds of ideas purport- 
ing to offer answers to these questions. It is my firm 
belief that we Christians can better cope with them 
when we know how materialism, or the objective scien- 
tific method, or humanism, or naturalism, or other isms 
offer their explanations, their mythologies, their prom- 
ises, and the results of these on human personality. 

Man is incredibly curious. Being of the mind of God, 
created in God’s image, he seeks ultimate truth. To 
suppress this search only increases, in many cases, his 
obstinancy and offers a greater challenge. If he seeks 
the answers to these basic questions, is it not helpful to 
see what other approaches to them are possible besides 
that of religion? Perhaps the sciences, the humanities, 
humanism, and naturalism may go part way and may 
verify part of the truth he is seeking, but in the search 
he sees their limitations. To get acceptance of Christ’s 
way, it is best to be able to compare, to show similari- 
ties, to see how far the naturalistic-humanistic and the 
Christian approaches go together and where they part, 
and why. 

Man may say: “I am not interested in faith, I want 
results.” Does science have a faith? The scientist him- 
self knows that science alone is not adequate as a way of 
liie. He believes that knowledge discovered in nature is 
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reliable. He has faith in hard, painstaking work. There 
are no shortcuts for a Pasteur, a Curie, or a Salk. Their 
commands are: “Thou shalt not steal or lie.” They 
believe in honesty, sincerity, and integrity. 

Science is motivated by a desire to relieve pain, to 
remove superstition, to conquer disease, and to prolong 
life. Are these not the aims of religion? Can we not say, 
then, that science and religion are allies? Scientists prac- 
tice a rigid code of ethics, and science has flourished 
best in a world that is Christian. 

Science has brought many disturbing ideas to man. 
It has given us a marvelous view of the universe. It has 
helped solve many of our problems—hunger, clothing, 
travel. Science has helped make the unseen visible. We 
cannot see energy by itself, but we can see it in the 
atom bomb—transformed into an explosive, destruc- 
tive power. But science, however powerful, does not 
enable man to meet spiritual needs, and does not claim 
to; it does not give man a feeling of dignity; it does not 
answer the ultimate questions. This is where religion 
comes to the aid of science, and the scientist is fully 
aware of it. 

Art, music, history, literature, economics, psychology 
—these are the subjects in the curriculum which are 
not to be feared; they are there to enrich life. They must 
not be neglected or crowded out. They are basic to 
sound education. 


Turoucs education, the Christian faith helps 
harmonize the material and the moral universe. Human 
experience and effort are dignified and given purpose. 
Religion with education provides a synthesis which de- 
velops our faith in God, in Jesus Christ, and in man as 
he tries to reach for the perfection that Christ exempli- 
fied. 

If the churches and our colleges and seminaries come 
together in the spirit of love, we can release the power 
that can transform the world. We can have an experi- 
ence with God and acquire a faith adequate to answer 
the fundamental questions of whence did we come, why 
are we here, and where are we going. That is the goal 
of Christian education. 
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Baptists and World Evangelism 


An Inquiry into Current Problems 


By LEONARD GITTINGS 
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APTISTS have made a notable contribution to the 
spread of Christianity among the races of mankind. 
They have created around the world a remarkable chain 
of Christian influence in various forms that needs and 
deserves continued support. 

In our changing world, however, Baptists need to ask 
themselves whether the structure they are building rests 
upon secure and permanent foundations. There are 
many disturbing signs that all is not well, either in 
America or on the mission fields. 

Here at home American Baptists seem to be losing 
ground. In the midst of a growing population, member- 
ship in the churches is not increasing. Neither does there 
appear to be any compensating increase in spiritual 
power, influence, or efficiency. In some mission fields 
Baptists seem to be marking time, sometimes simply 
living on the past, and here and there one can discern 
disquieting signs of disintegration. 

Yet many Baptists still maintain a certain proud 
isolationism-perfectionism that is associated with a stress 
upon “Baptist distinctives” (most of which are not dis- 
tinctive at all, since other denominations make the same 
emphases ). This isolation, this exclusivism, has at times 
encouraged an individualism and independence almost 
anarchical. 

Baptists, however, are working together and attaining 
some measure of cooperation with other denominations, 
because they are interested in world evangelism. It is, 
therefore, fitting and necessary to give deep and earnest 
consideration to carrying out this vital task. 


Message and Task 


The term “evangelism” is being used by some in too 
narrow a sense, and by others so broadly that it has 
almost lost its real meaning. Basically, it is the commu- 
nicating of the gospel in such a way that men will be 
confronted with the person, teaching, and demands of 
Jesus Christ, the unique Savior and Lord of all men. 
Reception of this gospel brings forgiveness and renewal 
to the individual. It is also designed to produce through 
redeemed men and women the redemption and renewal 
of family, community, and national life. No area of 
human living is to go unclaimed. The world (of men, 
ideas, activities) must be won for Christ. 

Baptists must ask themselves at the outset whether 
they have become slaves to a vocabularly. They have 
developed an “evangelistic jargon” that has created 
confusion in speech and practice. They have twisted and 
misapplied great Christian words. Being “saved’’ too 
often refers to an emotional experience. “Confessing 
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Christ” is almost synonymous with some outward act, 
such as raising the hand, signing a card, or walking 
down a church aisle. “Believer’s baptism” is too often 
associated merely with a mode of baptism. An “evange- 
listic meeting” requires a certain type of sermon, a 
special kind of “gospel song,” and the pressing for a 
certain kind of “decision,” sometimes obtained by emo- 
tional means. The lack of range in many of these “evan- 
gelistic’” meetings and sermons is astonishing and dis- 
turbing. 


Methods and Strategy 


At home and abroad methods of evangelism need to 
be reappraised. It must be done in the light of what the 
primary task of the church is. The teaching of the New 
Testament and the example of the church in history 
indicate a definite belief in the centrality of the evange- 
listic task. The church provides opportunity for worship, 
fellowship, corporate witness to Christian truth, and the 
celebration of the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. It has also a social, cultural, and philanthropic 
outreach. But its unique thrust must be in the direction 
of winning and training people to know and follow 
Jesus Christ. 

In this vital task there should be no short cuts, no 
artificial or superficial methods. But is this true generally 
of the approach of many Baptists? How are people 
usually received into a Baptist church? 

The emphasis is upon method and procedure. Great 
importance is attached to the registering of a “decision” 
and the response to the “invitation” in some kind of 
formal way. “Going forward” (to the front of the 
church) is almost identical with becoming a Christian. 
And such a response tends to become the criterion for 
evangelistic achievement. When no response takes place. 
the preacher and/or the congregation feel a sense of 
frustration, because a premium has been placed upon 
these outward acts. 

From this arises the tendency to associate evangelistic 
success with numbers. If you can fill a big auditorium 
for a “rally” or an evangelistic crusade; if you can get 
a large group to “take their stand for Christ”; if you 
can secure a certain number of “additions” to your 
church roll; or if you can establish a certain number of 
new church buildings, you are presumed to be engaging 
in effective evangelism. The fact is, that by superficial 
methods one may proselytize and not evangelize; may 
win people to the church and not to Christ; may occa- 
sion an emotional experience and yet fail to obtain anv 
real commitment of life. New names are simply added 
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to the list of the 60 or 70 per cent of people who are 
already actually inactive as far as any real contribution 
to the church or vital Christianity is concerned. 

Deeper foundations need to be laid. Pastors need to 
re-evaluate the bases of their preaching. Lay leaders 
need a new commitment to vigorous personal evange- 
lism through daily living and courageous witness. Too 
many laymen and women who are active in their own 
organizations, neglect their responsibility in soul-win- 
ning, while they will often criticize what they deem the 
ineffectiveness of their minister in evangelism. 

Have Baptists, in their anxiety to achieve measur- 
able and immediate results, been guilty of an activism 
that may have limited, even hindered, the operation of 
the truth of the gospel and the working of the Holy 
Spirit? Should state conventions declare a moratorium 
on statistical reports in their yearbooks, since too often 
they bring pressure on pastors and congregations to 
make a good showing, sometimes at the expense of a 
deep and permanent work in people’s lives? 

Some will doubtless fear that the abandonment of 
present incentives and methods may destroy evangelistic 
initiative and church growth. This can be doubted. 
Many of these so-called “evangelistic methods” are of 
recent origin; yet the church spread into all the world. 
Such methods have rarely been employed in the mission 
fields. During our last term in the Belgian Congo, dur- 
ing the late 1940’s and 1950, when my wife and I had 
the direction of the evangelistic work on the Vanga 
field, we followed the usual pattern of our Congo 
mission work and did not stress the use of these methods 
which so many at home deem necessary. Yet we wit- 
nessed thousands of baptisms and the building of great 
churches. 


Evangelism Through Missions 


Among those concerned with world missions, both 
vocabulary and strategy are undergoing change. Some 
of this is good, and long overdue. Yet there is always 
the danger that old rigidities may be retained under 
new forms, or that new procedures may be made as 
rigid as the old. 

One example in the realm of language is the desire 
some people have to abandon the word “missionary” in 
favor of “fraternal worker.” The former is supposed to 
reflect an obsolete function and pattern. I have no 
quarrel with the proposed new term as such, but one 
must avoid the connotation that the worker sent out by 
the “home” churches is a kind of ecclesiastical mechanic 
who is primarily to help the national churches run their 
new machinery smoothly. Anyone sent out by American 
churches should be an evangelist. His evangelistic spirit 
and proved evangelistic skill ought to be evaluated as 
carefully as his emotional stability, education, and 
technical ability, all of which, of course, are important. 
And on the field he should be made to feel not only 
that he is a “servant of the churches” (he ought to be 
that), but that he is free to be a true ambassador for 
Christ. In these days when only so many can be sent out, 
and when some of the national churches are becoming 
bogged down, the missionary needs to be encouraged to 
use, not less initiative in the evangelistic task, but more. 

In this connection, reference may be made to a subtle 
danger, of which, fortunately, some of the administra- 
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tive secretaries and board members of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies showed themselves 
aware at their November meeting. This is the danger 
that national bodies on mission fields, still needing aid, 
will by-pass the missionary, limit at times his functions 
and efficiency, and look for direction to those in 
America who make money available to them. 


Participation of Home Churches 


One problem still confronting Baptists is the relating 
of the work abroad to the churches at home. The people 
in the churches have little opportunity to participate 
except by giving money or materials. The control of the 
evangelistic task is in the hands of independent boards 
and secretaries. These are dedicated and often well- 
informed men and women, as those who have worked 
with them well know. But is it too iconoclastic to suggest 
that as Baptists work for decentralization on the mis- 
sion fields, they also consider the possibility of decen- 
tralization at home? Could there be an increase in 
interest, money, and missionary volunteers, and could 
some new fields be opened if, for example, one or more 
state conventions were to assume responsibility for cer- 
tain areas and missionaries? In early America the 
Methodists were slow to form separate mission societies, 
because every conference was a missionary organization 
and every Methodist was expected to be an evangelist 
or missionary. Today, among the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) the various yearly meetings support mis- 
sions in separate parts of the world. The contact be- 
tween field and home base is bound to be closer. In 
suggesting this, there is no reflection upon the splendid 
work done through our societies in the past. 

One last word. Baptists and others will continue to 
be faced with the “offense of the cross.” The actual 
work of evangelism will never be popular. Our Lord 
found this to be true, as did the first apostles and those 
who have followed them. Governments and people will 
sometimes resent the determined propagation of the 
gospel. This, however, must not deter Christians from 
pressing the evangelistic task. No institutional or other 
work can be offered as a substitute for it (and, as one 
who has done every type of missionary work, I recognize 
the value and legitimacy of all forms of Christian 
ministry ). Preaching is central in the commission given 
by the Lord of the Harvest. 

Because of the limitations of space in one article 
such as this, I have had simply to raise questions that I 
have not answered fully. I am aware that inferences 
may be drawn that I do not want to be drawn. But the 
times and the challenge of the evangelistic task around 
the world call for serious reflection on the part of 
Baptists, as well as other groups of Christians. Why are 
our best young people failing to heed the call to the 
ministry at home and abroad? Is it in part because 
congregations, boards of deacons, and even missionary 
leaders are trying to force upon the ministry a stan- 
dardization that vigorous young people fear will limit 
their initiative and bind them to shibboleths and prac- 
tices that seem irrelevant and ineffective in our modern 
world? 

Baptists have made adjustments before, and have 
gone on to new achievements. Let us hope they can do 
it again in the task of world evangelism. 
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HELPING YOUNG PEOPLE 
PREPARE FOR COLLEGE 


By CARROL OSCAR MORONG 
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ECENTLY I returned to a former pastorate in New 
England to assist in the dedication of new facili- 
ties. A man whom I had not seen for twenty-five years, 
an executive in a Boston bank and an active leader in 
his church, introduced himself to me with the reminder 
that twenty-five years ago, when he was a boy in junior 
high school, I had helped him with his algebra. He had 
remembered across the years that his pastor had been 
interested in his problems as a high-school boy. 

There is no more rewarding nor neglected field of 
pastoral service than the teen-age people of the parish. 
Tugged and torn with all the stress and strain—physi- 
cal, emotional, and psychological—that go with the 
problems of growing up, they need the intelligent, help- 
ful interest of the pastor or a Christian lay counselor. 

The pastor and the youth counselor cannot effectively 
reach this age group if they ignore the involvement of 
the American teen-ager in high-school studies and ac- 
tivities. Classroom experiences and the social adjust- 
ments associated with school life may be making the 
major impact upon the growing personality. Could 
there be any connection between the tragic fact that 
many of our church schools are weakest at the high- 
school level and the fact that few ministers or lay 
counselors ever bother to talk with the teachers or the 
school principals about the achievements and difficulties 
of the youth of the parish? It appears that we tend to 
reserve our interest and effort until we are confronted 
with the misfortune of some spectacle of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

In the name of the Christ, who loved best to chal- 
lenge youth, we must reach them where they are while 
they are young with his challenge for their personal 
salvation and, indeed, for the saving of all that is best in 
our contemporary civilization. We can not do this and 
be insulated or indifferent to their educational needs. 

The minister should, therefore, become as thoroughly 
acquainted as he possibly can with his junior-high and 
high-school-age young people. For many teen-agers, 
high-school graduation will be the terminus of their 
formal education; for others, an additional year or two 
in technical or vocational schools is in prospect. Ex- 
perience has shown that, with rare exceptions, our 
leadership, especially professional leadership, will come 
from the smaller group who go on for full college and, 
in some cases, postgraduate education. Through his 
contacts and by consultation with parents, teachers, 
principals, and guidance officers, the pastor can dis- 
cover those who are most likely to be able to undertake 
college work. This does not mean that he washes his 
hands of the remainder. They are certainly equally im- 
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portant. At the moment, however, we are considering 
the problem of preparation for college. 

The minister and the lay counselor are justified in 
the concentration of special attention on this group. 
Encouragement is one of the most significant contribu- 
tions that can be made. Oftentimes, this can be done in 
a general way by helping the youth get a high idea of 
what he wants to become, and to see that the routine 
accomplishment of day-by-day assignments is a basic 
and indispensable part of the pattern for his larger 
objectives. Here, as one helps to start a youth to “dream- 
ing great dreams” and projecting large plans, come 
superb opportunities for presenting the challenge to 
serve mankind and to regard his educational achieve- 
ments within the framework of Christian stewardship. 

I want to underscore the fact here that we can not 
afford to wait until the young person is in college. 
Usually, this is too late. I have a friend who entered the 
Christian ministry after he had graduated from M.I.T. 
This is unusual. Most of those who enter such a college 
are already firmly embarked on scientific careers. 
Moreover, before the end of the sophomore year in 
college, most liberal-arts students are required to have 
selected their course of major pursuit. 

There are still many youngsters with the ability to do 
college work who for lack of encouragement or guidance 
have not adequately prepared themselves to meet the 
competition for college admission. This is an area where 
the Christian leader can render a significant service. It 
is recommended that for each youth the minister have 
a separate file in which he keeps notes about them, ideas 
he has for them, and observations he has made con- 
cerning them. If in his judgment they are potential col- 
lege material, he will be interested to know whether 
they are taking college preparatory courses. 

A valuable service the pastor and lay counselor can 
render is in the investigation of opportunities for finan- 
cial help. Scholarship assistance, for example, is avail- 
able for preparing boys for college at The Peddie 
School. Awards are made on the basis of academic 
strength and financial need. Many colleges have assist- 
ance available to able and worthy students. Scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid, and work opportunities are pro- 
vided for those who are academically prepared to meet 
the competition. Since the leaders who graduate from 
our seminaries are required to have graduated previ- 
ously from college, and since, with few exceptions, the 
leaders in all the professions must have completed at 
least an undergraduate college program, the pastor who 
aids youth in preparation for college is putting his hands 
on the future of the church and the nation. 
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The Institutional Chaplaincy 


A Surpassing Opportunity 


By OSGOODE H. McDONALD 
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ROM the department of pastoral services of the 
National Council of Churches come the following 
statements: 


More than twenty million Americans are admitted to 
registered hospitals for physical ailments annually. 

Another twenty million are chronically ill, requiring 
special types of institutional care. 

Still another million are patients in institutions for the 
mentally ill. 

There are, each year, more than one million persons 
who give evidence of such social maladjustment as to re- 
quire institutional correction or restraint, this at a cost of 
ten billions of dollars to taxpayers. 

All in all, in one year’s time, one quarter of our total 
population is involved in some form of institutional care. 


The foregoing statements recall the words of the late 
Frederick W. Palmer, hospital chaplain, as he completed 
ten years of service with the Rochester (N.Y.) Federa- 
tion of Churches. “During these years,” said he, “prac- 
tically every family in this city has been involved, 
directly or indirectly, in our programs of institutional 
care. What an opportunity, therefore, for the churches 
to reach all the people of this entire community, and 
at a time when the sense of spiritual need is most acute 
and spiritual response most readily forthcoming!” 

What an opportunity! As in this typical city situation, 
so throughout the nation, what surpassing opportunity! 
An institutional ministry, competently organized and 
staffed, can, in a few years’ time, reach entire popula- 
tions. If the churches fail in this opportunity, the failure 
will be grievous indeed. Persons forgotten in their time 
of special need can permit this experience to blight their 
spiritual development and break their church relations. 

The pastor will have a sense of responsibility for 
ministering to the institutions of his community. He, 
however, can do little more than reach those of his own 
parish who are involved in institutional care. Moreover, 
he will be constantly conscious, not only of the limita- 
tions of his time and strength, but also of the inadequacy 
of his training and experience in dealing with many of 
the peculiarly difficult situations which arise. All the 
while the great majority of persons institutionalized will 
have only the most nominal relationship with any 
church, or, more probably, no church relationship at 
all. Hence the need for the full-time chaplain, to sup- 
plement to the limited service of the pastor. 

The need, of course, is for pastors who are better 
prepared for institutional service in connection with 
their parish duties. The further need, however, is for 
chaplains with professional training for the institutional 
task. Theological seminaries are becoming conscious of 
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this need, and their curricula reflect their concern. Yet 
beyond the seminary there is need for such specialized 
preparation as that provided by the Council on Clinical 
Training (2 East 103rd St., New York 29, N.Y.), the 
Institute of Pastoral Care (50 Elm St., Springfield, 
Mass.), and a number of similar organizations. These, 
cooperating through the National Conference on Clini- 
cal Pastoral Education, have set the following standards 
for chaplaincy appointment: a college baccalaureate 
degree, theological seminary graduation, ordination, 
pastoral experience, clinical training, and denomina- 
tional endorsement. Various clinical training centers are 
providing courses for the fulfillment of these standards. 
All federal and an increasing number of state and local 
institutions are making these standards a requirement 
for chaplaincy appointment. 

Baptists are called to face the fact that they have a 
real responsibility in the institutional field. For one 
thing, in many parts of the country Baptists form a large 
proportion of the total population. This proportion is 
reflected within the institutions. Hospitals have many 
Baptist patients. Even correctional institutions have 
Baptists in their custody. Indeed, there are some federal 
prisons in which the Baptist proportion reaches 40 per 
cent! Many of these Baptists may not be able to spell 
the word “Baptist.” They are Baptist in name only. Yet, 
sometime, somewhere, there was a contact with a Baptist 
Sunday school or church. We Baptists have a continuing 
responsibility for these people. So we must provide Bap- 
tist chaplains for Protestantism’s institutional ministry. 
There is, moreover, the fact that Baptist ministers 
usually make good institutional chaplains. With their 
Baptist tradition and training, theirs may be a peculiarly 
effective freedom as they serve within the interdenomi- 
nationalism of the institutional situation. 

The American Baptist Convention has given encour- 
agement to this development. Its chaplains’ committee 
provides the necessary ecclesiastical endorsement for 
chaplaincy appointment. Over one hundred American 
Baptists serve in this capacity, about half of whom serve 
full time. The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
grants eligibility for membership in its pension and 
insurance plans. A fellowship of American Baptist In- 
stitutional Chaplains has been organized, with an annual 
meeting at the time of the convention’s session. Several 
scholarship grants have been made available for minis- 
ters entering clinical training. Responsibility for this 
work has been assigned to the division of institutional 
ministries of the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties. Inquiries should be directed to Osgoode H. 
McDonald, 164 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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pera ay maaan ballistic missiles and over- 


seas missions have more in common than we might 
think. Such missiles are designed to accomplish an im- 
portant objective in a predetermined distant place 
within a minimum of time and with maximum effi- 
ciency. In popular thinking, the significance of missiles 
looms larger than the significance of missions. 
The words “guided missiles” bring to mind two 
pictures. One is that of the overpublicized first attempt 
of our country to launch a satellite. On the launching GUIDED MISSIONS IN ( 
pad at Cape Canaveral lay a prostrate, smoking missile 4 
which failed to rise more than a few feet. More recently 
the United States has gained momentary world missile 
prominence by putting into orbit the four-ton Atlas. 
Such scientific achievements are “news.” This is as 
one would expect. Unfortunately, however, more than 
a few Christians place more importance upon the latest By DEA DK) 
guided-missile report than upon their overseas-mission 
report. We forget at times that we are a part of God’s im oe em 
“guided mission”! “For God has allowed us to know 
the secret of his plan, and it is this. He purposes in his needs. To the contrary, much is being done, but are we 
sovereign will that all human history shall be consum- moving rapidly enough for our era? 
mated in Christ, that everything that exists in heaven Without pressing the guided-missile analogy too far, 
or earth shall find its perfection and fulfillment in him” is American Baptist concern for overseas missions com- 
(Eph. 1:9-10, Phillips). parable to the scientists’ concern in the missile industry? 
Strategies that have brought to fruition both guided I refer to the scientists’ concern for a means of survival, 
missiles and guided missions are similar. Missile de- which involves careful planning, sufficient strategy, 
velopment is a cooperative, planned project—utilizing drive toward a goal. Change one word in the earlier 
the keenest trained minds, involving great resources, definition of a guided missile and it applies to the 
and perfected through experimentation. One large spiritual field. “A guided mission is designed to ac- 
missile on the launching pad, in orbit, or smouldering complish an important objective in a predetermined 
in failure costs approximately as much as American distant place within a minimum of time and with 
Baptists will give in 1959 to all of their overseas-mission maximum efficiency.” 
work! Our developed overseas-mission work is highly 
successful and it is in spiritual orbit! I 
American Baptists’ overseas-mission work is a co- LT IS BECAUSE of the rather widespread “it’ll-get- 
operative adventure with God and fellow Christians. done-somehow” attitude among American Baptists that 
It comes not alone from the imaginings of men, but I have listed as one pressing need “intelligent, sympa- 
from the heart of God. “God was in Christ personally thetic, adequate support for overseas-mission work in 
reconciling the world to himself—not counting their our era.” The consuming passion of an earlier genera- 
sins against them—and has commissioned us with the tion of Baptists to win the world for Christ has passed. 
message of reconciliation” (2 Cor. 5:18-19, Phillips). The large gifts and legacies which once made possible 
This commissioning, of which Paul speaks has through the opening of new work, stations, and fields rarely 
the years challenged keen minds and dedicated lives. come in today. The surplus of eager, adequately trained 
It has called for the dedication of major resources. So missionary volunteers has all but disappeared. We are 
it is that the missionaries and overseas Christian leaders grateful for the increased interest of many Baptists in 
today continue within the framework of a rich inherit- overseas missions, but the burning passion for action 
ance and with a sound basis for experimentation for for missions is too often missing. 
the present and the future. Considerable improvement in knowledge of overseas- 
A recurring question in our day is: What is the mission work has come since the Second World War. 
future of overseas missions? Is our task finished? Do Yet, in some places the concept of mission work is 
changing political conditions eliminate the need for twenty years behind the times. This is not because in- 
overseas-mission work? The pages of Missions maga- formation regarding contemporary mission work has not 
zine have been giving answers to these questions. I been made available, but because too few Christians 
shall not repeat what has already been said well. Several read interpretive articles. Missions magazine is the 
factors in overseas missions are beyond our human most valuable single source of information for inter- 
control. preting contemporary American Baptist work at home 
The three most pressing needs about which we can and abroad. The Foreign Mission Societies’ pamphlets, 
do something in terms of our overseas-mission work are: such as “How Up to Date Are You on Missions?” and 
(1) intelligent, sympathetic, adequate support for over- “Is the Space Age Here in American Baptist Foreign 
seas-mission work in our era; (2) bold experimentation Missions?” should whet the appetite of every church 
in new ways for more effective missionary work, with- member to get a more complete picture of overseas 
out losing the values of experience; (3) wise and mission work today. 
flexible administration at home and abroad. It is not Because we are entrusted with God’s guided mission, 
implied that little or nothing is being done about these we need to be intelligent concerning it. Study of Bap- 
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tist beliefs must include a study of the theological foun- 
dation for missions. Such studies are being made. They 
will always need to be made for fresh interpretations 
and applications of God’s truth for each generation’s 
responsibilities. 

Unless more adequate financial resources are avail- 
able for our overseas work, there will have to be painful 
cutting back. This is not the cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” We 
are now in the agonizing-reappraisal stage, where urgent 
projects must be shelved and new missionary appoint- 
ments cannot be met because sufficient funds are not 
available. In missionary appointments, provision must 
be made not only for salaries but also for capital ex- 
penditures—residences, automobiles and trucks, work 
accounts, and other essentials. ““Retrenchment” may be 
a nasty word among Baptists, but we should not deceive 
ourselves into believing that we are “retreating for- 
ward.” Edwin H. Tuller, general director of the Council 
on Missionary Cooperation, has pointed out that Ameri- 
can Baptists do not lack adequate resources for their 
total world mission. Our problem is that too frequently 
the primacy of Christ has given way to the primacy 
of comformity. 


Tue SECOND pressing need of American Baptists 
regarding overseas-mission work cannot be separated 
from the other two needs. Bold experimentation in new 
ways for more effective missionary work, while conserv- 
ing the values of experience, goes hand in hand with 
adequate support and wise administration. 

In a sense, our guided mission is to accomplish an 
important objective in a predetermined distant place 
within a minimum of time and with maximum eff- 
ciency. That objective is reconciling men to God. Our 
predetermined distant places are overseas-mission fields. 
There is the urgency of minimum of time. The Master 
admonished his followers to “work while it is yet day” 
and to “watch therefore—you do not know when the 
master of the house will come” (Mark 13:35 R.S.V.). 

Experimentation for more effective ways in mission 
work is taking place overseas. Further progress will be 
possible as American Baptists increasingly understand 
and undergird their overseas work. More creative meth- 
ods are needed for effective communication of the 
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gospel in countries which are predominantly Hindu, 
Buddhist, Moslem, and Communist. Far more should 
be done at the ecumenical, international, interracial, 
intercultural levels among Christians. 

The relation between theology and culture needs 
more imaginative study. Spiritual-cultural needs of man 
and the gospel of Christ are compatible. New forms of 
worship, new theological insights from Asian and Afri- 
can settings, will add additional richness to our faith. 

There is hardly an area mentioned in this article but 
that some of our missionaries and overseas Christian 
nationals are working on it in limited ways. We shall 
never find final answers in communicating the gospel, 
but we should find some more helpful answers than 
we now have. 

The final pressing need in our overseas-mission work 
is for wise and flexible administration at home and 
overseas. This final need cannot be separated from the 
supporting constituency and overseas experimentation 
and conservation. American Baptists are fortunate in 
the caliber of missionary leadership they have, both at 
home and overseas. But the failure of too much of the 
supporting constituency both intelligently to understand 
and adequately to support contemporary overseas-mis- 
sion work, places an almost intolerable frustration upon 
administrative leadership. 


Overseas FIELDS are increasingly assuming re- 
sponsibility for the administrative work. This develop- 
ment, however, does not lessen our own opportunities 
and responsibilities. Our ties with overseas Christians 
are becoming stronger in new ways. As administration 
and property are transferred to national Christian lead- 
ers, these leaders are earnest in requesting our partner- 
ship. The enormity of their job, the inexperience of 
some, and the vision of new opportunities increase 
their desire for our continued help. They do not ask 
for fewer missionaries; they ask for more. There are 
new frontiers in overseas missions—both geographical 
and spiritual. The problems and opportunities, together 
with our inability to take better advantage of them, 
place a heavy burden upon all mission administrators. 
What about new fields for missionary work? What 
about new opportunities within existing overseas fields? 
What about the population increase, which is outstrip- 
ping our evangelistic gains? What about American 
Baptist churches? Will they support new organizations 
and new types of mission work, over which they may 
not have control? What of the vision that God gives to 
the mission administrator? Must it be lost by lack of 
support, held up because it does not fit traditional 
organization, abandoned because it is untried? 
Collectively, we hold most of the answers in our 
hearts and hands. We have a guided mission to recon- 
cile men to God. Just as the guided missile has three 
basic components—vehicle, guidance, power—so Amer- 
ican Baptists have similar components for their urgent 
mission. There is the vehicle of organization—the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. There is the guidance system 
—God working in and through the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies. There is the power—intelli- 
gent, sympathetic, adequate support by American Bap- 
tists. Whether our God-guided mission continues its 
orbit or not, depends largely on the power we give it. 
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Among the Current Books 





THE RESTORATION OF MEAN- 
ING TO CONTEMPORARY 
LIFE. By Paul Elmen. Doubleday 
& Company, Inc. $3.95. 
Occasionally one reads a book, such 

as this one, which really strikes fire. 
Here is the man of action—the typical 
American of today, whose life is es- 
sentially empty. The gleam which our 
fathers followed is displaced by a 
contented yawn, apathy, ennui, and a 
sense of aloneness. Emptiness and 
boredom easily degenerate into horror. 
The horror comes when boredom be- 
comes conscious of itself. Empty man 
shuts off the light above, but is piti- 
fully open to invasion from below. So 
men become demons more easily than 
sons of God. The cure is through the 
“glory” of God, the shining of the 
light from above. Man needs to wait 
on God, and look for light, and strug- 
gle to awaken his paralyzed will. This 
volume in the “Christian Faith” series 
will stimulate many. 


ON THE WAY. By Olive Wyon. The 

Westminster Press. $2.50. 

For reflections on the Christian life, 
this book is unusually well balanced be- 
tween the intellectual and the de- 
votional emphases. It is both provoca- 
tive and spiritually edifying. Dr. 
Wyon, educated in theology in Scot- 
land, shows that fellowship with God, 
in Christ, is by the way of holiness. 
Holiness is gained through giving at- 
tention to God through consecration 
and meditation. Self-denial and self- 
discipline are to be practiced, not as 
virtues in themselves, but as means of 
attaining spiritual perfection. “The 
end of growth is perfection: this 
means both purity or heart and ma- 
turity of character.” It is in following 
this thesis that the reader is shown 
how to find holiness through private 
and public worship; in reflecting upon 
Christian traditions, the lives of Chris- 
tian saints, past and present; and in 
fellowship with God, through Christ, 
in daily living. 


MAN’S FIRST LOVE. By Ralph W. 
Sockman. Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., $2.95. 

This books has a text (Mark 12:30- 
31) from which it does not deviate. 
It has one theme, but approximately 
a hundred messages. The theme is 
that man’s first love is his love for 
God. The messages reveal what that 
love is, and how it makes a difference 
in all other forms of love—love for 
self, family, friends, enemies, society, 
country, and the world. The book is a 
reverent, beautifully expressed, and 
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penetrating study of man’s inner life 
and outward actions. It reveals that 
the author knows man’s needs, and 
the Creator who can meet them 
through love. It is written for those 
“who are thoughtful enough to desire 
deeper reality in their love of God and 
richer content in their cther loves.” 


THE SPIRIT IS WILLING. By 
David Soper. The Westminster 
Press. $2.50. 

People who feel that they are pow- 
erless to change personal or world- 
troublesome situations should read 
this book. They will learn that an 
ever-present “forward thrust” is theirs. 
The Willing Spirit—the Holy Spirit 
—can transform the individual and 
mankind as a whole to discover new 
breadth of freedom and fellowship in 
one God, one universe, and one com- 
munity. The power of the Spirit can 
overcome disagreements, and create a 
community spirit in world fellowship. 
Rugged individualism and collectivism 
can realize a fuller life through knowl- 
edge, action, and devotion. The Holy 
Spirit leads man into community spirit, 
where he sees himself in true relation- 
ship to his private, family, community, 
and world life. 


SEEKING AND FINDING GOD. 
By Roy Pearson. Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 


Each of these forty harmonious de- 
votions is a unit in itself, and may be 
used at any time in the year for pri- 
vate or family meditation. These are 
the type of devotions that cannot be 
hurried through. They open the mind, 
the heart, and the soul to God, as one 
ponders their message and meditates 
upon their succinct riches. The Scrip- 
ture reference, not merely listed but 
printed, is followed by thoughts for 
meditation and a prayer. 


AFRICAN ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT. By W. A. Hance. Har- 
per & Brothers. $4.95. 

This book, as its title indicates, is 
not about the Christian mission in 
Africa. However, it does afford a pene- 
trating insight into the economic set- 
ting in which some of the most signifi- 
can developments in Christianity are 
taking place today. Though American 
Baptists will be disappointed that there 
is no chapter dealing specifically with 
the Belgian Congo, yet they will find 
references to the amazing economic 
potential of that vast underpopulated 
colony. A few dramatic, far-reaching 
projects are selected for special study, 
notably the Geriza scheme of cotton 


growing in the Sudan and the develop. 
ment of water power in the great 
Volta River project in Ghana. Cer- 
tain sections of the continent are also 
singled out for special attention, such 
as the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Liberia, and Madagascar. 
There is also a careful review of the 
report of the East Africa Royal Com- 
mission and its recommendations re- 
garding the British territories of East 
Africa. One is especially impressed by 
the hydroelectric power potential in 
Africa and what it can mean in the 
future economic development of the 
continent. Mr. Hance states that the 
Belgian Congo alone has 21.6 per cent 
of the world’s total water potential. 
At present there are only a few hy- 
droelectric developments, the installed 
capacity being less than 1 per cent of 
the world total. The Inga Falls project 
on the Lower Congo may have an in- 
stalled capacity of no less than twenty 
million kilowatts, far larger than any 
other project in the world. Thought- 
ful readers will be able to determine 
for themselves the implications of 
these development for the Christian 
church. 


TALKS WITH MEN. By Norris L. 
Tibbetts. Association Press. $2.00. 
These forty-five Bible-based, prob- 

lem-centered talks are aimed to help 
men find God in their work-a-day 
lives—in quietness and confidence, on 
untrodden paths, in high callings, in 
the unexpected, and in facing Chris- 
tian imperatives. The messages, se- 
lected from among those Dr. Tibbetts 
delivered to his men’s class at River- 
side Church, New York city, are ex- 
cellent examples of how to relate Bible 
truths to pertinent needs. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS ON THE 
SEVEN LAST WORDS. By G. 
Ernest Thomas. Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 

The author has taken the seven last 
words from the cross and built seven 
daily readings around each word. 
There is a suggested Scripture reading 
for the day and a concluding brief 
prayer. The forty-nine daily readings 
could be used in the Lenten season if 
the reader would start a few days be- 
fore Ash Wednesday. It is the con- 
tention of the author that these last 
words are a su of Christian 
truth and suggest what ought to be the 
attitudes of the follower of Jesus to- 
ward God and toward his daily obli- 
gations. There is an attempt to in- 
terpret the cross for the individual and 
for society. The book could be used as 
a basis for study in groups, read aloud 
in family circles, or used for private 
devotional reading. There is excellent 
and fresh illustrative material in this 
little volume. 
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FOR GROWING CHURCHES 





‘How Shall They Hear?’ 


By CLIFFORD P. MACDONALD 


HAT WOULD HAPPEN if 

everyone in the United States 
decided to go to church next Sunday? 
Even if this were likely, not all would 
hear a sermon. For, although every 
American should attend church, “How 
shall they hear without a preacher?” 

Does your church have a minister? 
If so, you are lucky. A great many 
American Baptist churches do not. 
Does your church have enough edu- 
cated laymen and women to fill posi- 
tions of responsibility? Are the leaders 
of your community, county, state, and 
nation men and women who received 
their education under Christian in- 
fluence? Did your friends, neighbors, 
and people with whom you do business 
have the opportunity of receiving a 
Christian education? 

These are questions which affect 
the future of your church, your com- 
munity, and your nation. This year, 
you will have the opportunity to help 
answer all of them in the affirmative. 


Threefold Challenge 


In 1959, your church will face a 
great threefold challenge. The first 
part of this challenge will be to reach 
the people of your own community 
for Christ. You will decide the extent 
to which your church performs this 
task through your support of this local 
program. 

The second part of this challenge 
will be to reach people in countries 
around the world where the story of 
Christ is yet to be heard. You enjoy 
the privilege of living in a nation “un- 
der God.” Contemplate living in a 
world completely guided by the prin- 
ciples of Christ and his teaching. You 
are helping to achieve this far-off goal 
by giving to missions through the 
American Baptist Convention. 

The CHEC—Christian Higher Edu- 
cation Challenge—program completes 
your threefold challenge for 1959. By 
sharing in CHEC, you will help to 
provide responsible leadership to meet 
the future demands of your church 
and of a Christian world. 


CHEC Program 
The CHEC program will enable 22 


\merican Baptist schools and colleges | 


‘o add new members to their faculties, 
‘rect new buildings and chapels on 
their campuses, stabilize their budgets, 
and support self-help projects. It will 
assist 9 American Baptist seminaries in 
(he same way, and, also, help them to 
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expand their facilities to make more 
American Baptist pastors available for 
the empty pulpits across our country. 
It will strengthen American student 
work through 47 student centers, on 
65 campuses where American Baptists 
now serve, and on more than 100 ad- 
ditional campuses with a large concen- 
tration of Baptist students. It will pro- 
vide 26 new scholarships of substantial 
size for worthy Baptist young people. 

A contemporaneous every-member 
canvass has been planned to help your 
church meet this great threefold chal- 
lenge. The convention has more than 
doubled its field staff to enable each 
church to receive training and assist- 
ance in providing, not only for the 
needs of its local and world mission 
programs, but also this third demand 
for Christian leadership. Materials are 
available to help your church tell the 
story of its work at home and around 
the world and of its share in CHEC. 

“How shall they hear without a 
preacher? And how shall they preach, 
except they be sent?” How can they 
be sent without the proper training 
and education? The answer is “In 
Your Hands” this year. 


Attention, All Women! 


When planning programs for the 
future, your Woman’s Society might 
take note that the National Council 
of American Baptist Women has had 
a number of place mats and program 
folders imprinted with the council’s 
seal and made available for use by the 
women in the church. The seal is in 
color and bears the year of the coun- 
cil’s organization. 








Women’s place mats, folders, and seals 






The place mat is illustrated with 
phases of women’s activities in blue 
and yellow on a white background. 
They measure 9 by 13 inches and have 
a scalloped edge. They are priced at 
50 for $1.00. These mats will be at- 
tractive for luncheons within your 
women’s organizations or for em- 
phasis, at church suppers, on women's 
work. 

The program folders are available 
in two sizes, 6 by 4% inches and 9 by 
6 inches, when folded, the council seal 
appearing on the cover. They are 
mailed flat in packages of 50, at 75 
cents and $1.00, respectively. 

There may be a number of other 
places where you will wish the council 
seal to appear, and in anticipation of 
this, the National Council of Ameri- 
can Baptist Women has had the seal 
imprinted on 2¥2-inch-square stickers. 
They can be placed on invitations, 
place cards, stationery, or wherever 
you feel a need for them. The seals 
sell at 50 cents a 100. 

All these materials are available 
from the Department of Literature, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


‘Change and Challenge 
in Congo’ 


A new leaflet, telling the absorbing 
story of a Congolese pastor, has been 
made available by the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Societies. It is 

rimarily related to the story of Africa 
in 1959-1960, and gives background 
for the rapid changes taking place in 
the Belgian Congo. 

“Change and Challenge in Congo” 
will be of special interest for house- 
parties, women’s societies, and youth 
groups. Free copies are available from 
the Department of Literature, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Headlines Suggest 
Visual Materials 


Many of our visual materials, both 
in theme and story, follow the top 
headlines in today’s newspapers. Ra- 
cial tensions are dramatically _illus- 
trated in Prejudice, Broken Mask, 
We Hold These Truths, Crossroad at 
Cedarmont and It Happens Every 
Day. The political implications of the 
Moslem world are explained in Mid 
East Profile, while other problems in 
relation to this part of the world are 
presented in South of the Clouds and 
Village Reborn. 

Christian social relations in our 
everyday contact with our fellow man 
are emphasized in More for Peace, 
What Happened to Hannah, “Living 
Right at Our Work” series, and The 
Biggest Thing in Middleville. Com- 
munism versus Christianity can be 
seen in What Price Freedom, Chal- 
lenge of Africa, In the Fact of Jeop- 
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ardy, and Kenji Comes Home. Alas- 
kan Panorama pictures the forty-ninth 
state. 


108,000 Empty Boxes 


This is an unusual Love Gift box. 
No woman has yet folded it into shape 
to receive her gift. There are 108,000 
of these empty boxes waiting to be- 
come the symbols of someone’s Love 


Gift. 
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Love Gift boxes for the Woman’s 
Society are available free of charge 


Since the Love Gift’s inception in 
1932, the women’s over-and-above 
gifts have become a growing source of 
strength to the Unified Budget. “Love 
cannot be measured in dollars. As it is 
translated for a moment into dollars, 
however, it can be transferred to 
others whose time is then released to 
retranslate the dollars into the love of 
God, an expression only slightly re- 
moved in time and place from the 
love first shown by concerned follow- 
ers of the risen Lord,” writes Edwin 
H. Tuller, general director, Council 
on Missionary Cooperation of the 
American Baptist Convention. 

You may obtain these boxes in 
quantity, free of charge, from the De- 
partment of Literature, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Use them to 
promote the Love Gift in your church. 


RIAL 


Is your church aware of the RIAL 
(Religion in American Life) program 
and the benefits it can offer your com- 
munity? A folder outlining what 
RIAL is, how it works, and the part 
your church may play is available from 
the department of literature. 
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Co-workers Ouer the Seas 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





The Gospel Goes to India’s Villages 


By MARJORIE M. GIPSON 


HIS IS A STORY of our tour 

among the Sudras in the Dona- 
konda field of South India. By “our,” 
I mean four of the Tracy Gipson fam- 
ily, as you will soon see, for we espe- 
cially like to carry on this side of our 
work together. 

A writer once said, “I like to be 
about to write a story, and I like to 
have written a story, but I do not en- 
joy writing it.” I guess I feel that way 
about touring. I like getting things 
packed, making the beds in the little 
trailer house, cleaning and filling the 
medicine bottles, and the enthusiasm 
of Margi and Johnny. “We’re going to 
camp!” Johnny shouts with glee; and 
Marji, just as gleefully echoes, 
“Camp! Camp!” And I like being 
home again and thinking of the people 
we have met, the things we have seen, 
the testimonies we have heard. 


Touring Is Not Easy 

I think this is what makes people 
want to stay out their lives in India. 
Seeing the fruits of God’s Spirit at 
work makes the frustrations of book- 
keeping, the resentment at having our 
family divided, the bitterness of dis- 
appointments fade into the _back- 
ground. But I do not really like the 
touring itself. 

Why? I do not like the complete 
lack of any kind of sanitary facilities. 
I do not like to find it necessary to 
walk from the village and hunt a 
clump of bushes or a field of tall corn. 
When village men and women do not 
bother to walk away from the village, 
is becomes very difficult to find a clean 
place for children to play. I do not 
like the crowding in upon us and the 
crowds pressing against me. I should 
understand and sympathize with the 
insatiable curiosity of the villagers, for 
actually I am as curious about them. 
But sometimes their kindly interest 
takes me by surprise. 

A friendly elderly woman asked, 
“Have you eaten?” Then, “Did you 
eat until you were satisfied?” And 
again, “Did you eat until your stom- 
ach was full?” And then she proceeded 
to verify my assurance that I had 
eaten to my fill by rubbing her hand 
over my front. I guess it is good I 
was left speechless; \vhat I might have 
said was better left unsaid. But, it re- 


minds me that eating to satisfaction, a 
commonplace for us, is a once-in-a- 
lifetime experience for millions on this 
globe. 

Next, I do not really enjoy going 
over roads that slow us down to a 
five-mile-an-hour average. Nor do I 
like sitting by the roadside while Tracy, 
with a great deal of ingenuity and 
patience, figures out why the jeep will 
not budge, and works at it until it 
does. But, these are the times the chil- 
dren and I count the butterflies, watch 
the progress of a bright red bug that 
looks like a velvet button fallen from 
a grand lady’s dress, and view the 
flowers that are so tiny and so perfect. 
Then we sing “All things bright and 
beautiful, all creatures great and small 
... the Lord God made them all.” 

When Tracy was out of the car one 
time, the Telugu pastors with us be- 
gan talking among themselves. “He is 
not at all like a government officer.” 
“No, you never see one of them getting 
his hands in the mud to get his jeep 
out of trouble.” “No, they just stand 
around and cuss the driver and fire 
him.” “Well, it is love, it is the love of 
God that makes the difference.” 

And it is the love of God that makes 
the difference in people’s lives, and 
that is the keynote of the stories we 
saw and heard. 


Problem of the Caste System 


First, let me say that the Sudras are 
the caste people—the respectable, 
comfortably-off folks of the villages. 
They are not the downtrodden out- 
castes nor the high-caste Brahmans. 
The situation between caste people 
and outcastes has much in common 
with that existing between Negroes 
and whites in areas of the United 
States where prejudice is ingrained. 
The outcastes have welcomed the 
Christian religion and been welcomed 
into it. Their presence in great num- 
bers, though, has always been a hin- 
drance to the acceptance of Christ by 
the caste people. 

When several Sudras were to be 
baptized on Friday, one of the audi- 
ence said, “But if we accept this re- 
ligion, what happens to our lands and 
our families and our jobs?” 

An outcaste pastor assured him, 
“Your lands and your families and 
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your jobs will be yours the same as 
they are now. You do not need to fear 
that the outcastes will lord it over 
you.” 

We were then in a village two miles 
from Donakonda station. Eight Sudras 
were baptized. Now, I am going to tell 
you schoolteacher Nagaian’s story, for 
it is the story of that village. 


Nagaian and the Christian God 


“For some reason or other, my par- 
ents, who are potters, wanted me to be 
educated. So, they sent me to the mis- 
sion boarding school at Donakonda. 
While I was there I learned a great 
deal about Christ. When I finished the 
eighth grade, the missionary gave me 
a Bible. I have read it every day since 
then. I have gone to the youth retreats 
whenever I could and I went to sum- 
mer school at Ramapatnam. There W. 
Maurice Blanchard urged me to ac- 
cept baptism, but I wanted to wait 
until my wife was ready. I came to 
this village three years ago. Since then, 
I have been teaching the children in 
my school Bible verses and stories. 

“Last year, at Christmastime we 
planned a very big program for Christ- 
mas Day. I made all the plans. I called 
the musicians and rented loud speak- 
ers. Then on Christmas Eve, my first 
born, a son, took ill. He was gravely 
ill and all the plans were stopped. I 
took him to the government hospital, 
and after weeks there and much ex- 
pense I took him to the mission hos- 
pital at Ongole. 

“The mission doctor said, ‘He will 
not get well. His mind is gone. In a few 
days he will die.’ The words he spoke 
were true. Many thought I would 
now turn from the Christian God. But 
God brought me through this, and I 
am ready to follow him all my life. 
Now my wife, too, is ready. 

“There are many young men in this 
village who are ready, but they just do 
not have quite enough courage yet. 
But do not be impatient. It was ten 
years ago when I first went to the mis- 
sion boarding school. Now I am 
twenty. It takes time. But I am here 
and I shall keep teaching the children, 
and they will grow to know Christ. 
Gradually the adults will come out for 
Jesus Christ.” 

As we walked over to the well an 
old man said to Nagaian’s wife, “This 
is a grave mistake.” 

She smiled and quietly replied, “No, 
it is not a grave mistake. It is a great 
thing.” 


Thirty-four Baptized 

My second story is about a village 
where in our time thirty-four caste 
people have received baptism. Sunday 
evening, we saw the last nine of the 
group and a young man, from a 
near-by village, baptized in an open 
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well, with a crowd watching. Eight 
years ago, when Tracy drove to this 
village with the pastor of that area, he 
heard the story of the beginning of this 
movement. 

A Christian teacher in a govern- 
ment school came to live in a Chris- 
tian outcaste village, but he found it 
had no spiritual life. In the evenings 
his family sat in front of their little 
mud house for family devotions. Soon 
children were attracted by the singing. 
The devotional service grew so large 
it had to be moved to an open space. 

Two girls attracted to Christianity 
began to have experiences like “talk- 
ing in tongues.” Some villagers de- 
cided to attend the meeting and heckle 
it out of existence. When their leader 
came to break up the meeting, he 
stood speechless as if in a trance, and 
then, as though quite without his own 
will, he declared, “Jesus Christ is Lord. 
Jesus Christ is Lord!” From that mo- 
ment he knew that what he said was 
true. On Tracy’s first visit to the vil- 
lage there were two girls and five 
young men ready for baptism. 

These young men were the eco- 
nomic, social, and political leaders of 
the village, but not one of them was 
literate. (As Westerners we must be 


careful not to equate literacy and 
ability.) To know more of their new 
faith they sought out a teacher in a 
neighboring village. Even for com- 
fortably-off people, a Bible is quite an 
investment. So, they did not buy one 
apiece, but purchased a half-dozen for 
the growing group. This was the be- 
ginning of the Sudra movement. 

I am reminded that though scien- 
tists can describe life, they cannot pro- 
duce it. And though psychologists can 
explain religious experiences, they can- 
not create them. They are brought 
about only by the movement of God’s 
Spirit. 

As we walked along a path between 
two corn fields one evening, an older 
man, father of one of the young Chris- 
tian leaders, was making conversation 
about our tow-headed live wires. 

“T couldn’t raise those children,” he 
remarked. 

In the same vein, Tracy laughed 
and said, “I couldn’t raise your chil- 
dren!” 

Immediately sober, the Hindu 
farmer said, “Oh, but what you have 
given to our children! You have given 
them light to live by.” 

What greater reward could anyone 
ask of life than this experience? 


Tidings from the Fields 
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Good News from Puerto Rico 


Adapted from Missionary Letters 


N SHARP CONTRAST to blood- 

drenched Cuba under Batista is 
the self-governing Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico under Luis Mufioz Marin, 
president of the senate from 1940 to 
1949, and governor since 1949. First 
discovered by Columbus in 1493, and 
a colony of Spain for four hundred 
years, Puerto Rico was ceded to the 
United States in 1898. It gained 
some advantages from programs of 
public health and education by its 
connection with the United States. 
Yet, as recently as 1940, Puerto Rico 
was regarded as a land with little 
hope. Low wages, one-crop economy, 
a poor standard of living, high disease 
and death rates plagued the island, 
which has a population density twelve 
times that of the United States. 

Since 1940, Puerto Rico’s progress 
has been a dramatic uphill struggle. 
Over five hundred new factories fur- 
nish employment for more than eighty 
thousand workers. The level of income 
on the island is the highest in the en- 


tire Carribean area. This level, how- 
ever, comes to only half of the per 
capita income in the poorest state in 
the United States. School enrollment 
has more than doubled, and recent 
statistics reveal that the common- 
wealth spends 29 per cent of its total 
budget for education, a larger propor- 
tion than in any other country in the 
world except Israel. 
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The United States has a fine record 
of dealing fairly with the island. Rex- 
ford Tugwell, appointed as governor 
by President Roosevelt in 1941, sup- 
ported the Puerto Rican legislature in 
its progressive measures, and under 
his regime large advances resulted. In 
1946, President Truman made the un- 
precedented step of appointing a 
Puerto Rican governor, and in 1947 
signed an act giving the island the 
right to choose its chief executive by 
popular vote. Luis Mufioz Marin, the 
respected governor, has been com- 
pletely dedicated to his people’s prog- 
ress ever since. On July 3, 1952, the 
President of the United States signed 
a congressional resolution approving 
the island’s new constitution and ele- 
vating Puerto Rico to the status of a 
free commonwealth associated with 
the United States, effective July 25, 
1952. 

Today, Puerto Rican experts on 
education, diet, agriculture, and so- 
cial and economic development are 
serving with the United States and 
United Nations agencies in various 
countries, as well as with the Organ- 
ization of American States and other 
international agencies. Furthérmore, 
Puerto Rico is serving as a cultural 
meeting ground, contributing to better 
understanding, not only between the 
United States and Latin America, but 
also between the United States and 
many other countries throughout the 
world. 

In the heat of an enthusiastic speech 
to liberated Cuba, Fidel Castro re- 
ferred to Puerto Rico as a Carribean 
island with colonial relationship to the 
United States. Quickly, the Puerto 
Rican ambassador to Cuba rose to an 
eloquent defense of the happy rela- 
tionship between our country and his. 
Dr. Castro graciously admitted his 
error and apologized. 


Growth of Ba tists 

The Baptist churches in Puerto Rico 
reflect the optimism and general good 
health of the island. In 1957, there 
were 48 Baptist churches and 6,412 
members. The 142 Sunday schools had 
an average attendance of 10,827. An 
obvious indication of the strength of 
the church is its increase in the assump- 
tion of financial responsibilities. A 
number of the churches have built ad- 
ditions or made extensive alterations 
of their church property. Ten churches 
conduct day schools as a service to 
their communities. All these projects 
have been accomplished through sacri- 
fice on the part of the congregations 
and through the help of loans obtained 
from the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies. 

Baptist contribution to education in 
Puerto Rico is on the increase. There 
are public-school facilities for most of 
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the children. However, since many 
mothers are employed outside the 
home, they often choose to send their 
children to the accredited Baptist 
schools, where they receive careful su- 
pervision. The religious and moral 
ideals of the schools make them at- 
tractive to the parents. Half the pupils 
are non-Protestant. 

In interdenominational work, the 
outstanding recent achievement is the 
erection of the main building at the 
Evangelical Seminary, made possible 
by grants totaling $50,000 from the 
six state-side societies which hold equi- 
ties in the seminary corporation, and 
by the successful local campaign for 
$30,000. This fine building not only 
provides needed and adequate facili- 
ties, but speaks eloquently to the com- 
munity as an evangelical institution. 

The leadership of Oscar Rodriguez, 
first executive secretary and director of 
promotion of the Puerto Rican Bap- 
tist Convention, is ably supported by 
well-trained leaders. The president of 
the convention is Felix M. Cintron, 
head of the division of fiscal control 
of public corporations of the office of 
the controller of Puerto Rico. Al- 
though a busy layman, Mr. Cintron 
specializes in promoting stewardship. 
Himself a tither, he publicly asks why 
tithing is sometimes neglected when 
income increases. 

Another enthusiast is Mrs. Aurea 
Coll, president of Baptist Women and 
mother of six children. She is a mis- 
sionary “all day long, every day.” The 
woman’s organization for more than a 
decade has cooperated with the Home 
Mission Societies in the support of the 
four women missionaries working on 
the island. 


New Lives in Christ 

Ruth Maldonado, the area mission- 
ary for the island, helps new churches 
and sets up training institutes and 
summer conferences. She tells of con- 
versions typical in the churches of 
Puerto Rico. Dona Pancha lived a 
miserable life in poverty with her hus- 
band and eleven children until a caller 


from the church opened new doors 
her. She was so attracted to Jesus th 
she bought a small New Testame: 
and determined to learn to read i 
order to know about him. With e1 
couragement from Baptist friends, th 
family moved to a better neighbor 
hood. White Cross gifts brightene: 
their small new home. 

Ines Quiles, a missionary for twenty 
nine years, writes gratefully of meet 
ing three former pupils from her chil- 
dren’s department in church school 
who were now devoting their whole 
lives to the mission field because oj 
the influence of those early years in 
the Sunday school. 

In Puerto Rico, church anniversa- 
ries are festival occasions for the 
church members. Petra Urbina, the 
youngest of the missionaries, serves in 
the big church at Caguas. She speaks 
of anniversary time as a time for em- 
phasizing evangelism. Last year, for 
eight consecutive Wednesdays before 
the anniversary date, two church lead- 
ers gave the evangelistic workers an in- 
tensive course in personal evangelism. 
As a result of the week’s visitation 
program, thirty-five people made their 
decision for Christ. During the anni- 
versary week, these people came for- 
ward and publicly accepted Christ as 
their Savior. 

Petronilla Nieves, a missionary for 
thirty-six years, has served at the Bap- 
tist Christian Center in Puerto de 
Tierra since 1928. Miss Nieves speaks 
glowingly of children who have at- 
tended her kindergarten classes from 
non-church families and who are to- 
day leaders in the church. The Chris- 
tian center activities include daily 
kindergarten and first-year school 
classes and after-school clubs. The ac- 
tivities are housed in the educational 
building of the Baptist church. This 
handsome structure was recently re- 
stored through gifts of two dedicated 
men. 


Church Extension 

Church extension work in Puerto 
Rico has an unusual feature. It is 
planned and directed by the adult 
leaders of the churches, but the initial 
week-by-week work of development is 
carried out by the young people. The 
older youth section of the B.Y.F. in the 
First Baptist Church, Rio Piedras, for 
example, divides into teams of four. 
Each team is responsible for one of the 
mission Sunday schools. Week after 
week the young people spend their 
Sunday afternoons in this extension 
work. When the service of a minister 
is needed, a lay preacher from the 
church joins the team. At this time, 
the mother church looks for property 
and begins the long chore of raising 
money for the construction of the new 
church. 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 


A Word About the Themes 


| feos SOON now, we shall all be 
looking at and pondering a new 
array of interesting and challenging 
study materials on two themes—“Af- 
rica” and “The Church’s Mission in 
Town and Country.” 

The interesting variety of resources 
for these studies prompts the observa- 
tion, which, perhaps, some need, that 
the studies are not of a book or of a 
country or continent, but of the mis- 
sionary implications for each one of 
us personally and for the churches we 
make up, in the areas of life desig- 
nated by a theme title. This kind of 
study requires more than one resource. 
That is why a teacher or leader of a 
group study needs a full complement 
of the suggested materials and the 
leader’s guide to help him. 

The theme suggested for use in the 
schools of missions is “Africa.” This 
will provide a challenging fresh study 
for all the church. Other groups or 
organizations then can explore the al- 
ternative theme, “The Church’s Mis- 
sion in Town and Country.” This 
saves all the impact of a new study for 
all the church members in a school of 
missions, and provides more than 
enough material in the other theme for 
additional study in woman’s societies 
and elective study units. 

“The Church’s Mission in Town 
and Country” should help us see 
the vast social changes taking place in 
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town and country life, and how the 
churches are meeting the challenge of 
this vast new mission field. While close 
to home, it is challenging. 

Africa is undergoing terrific revolu- 
tionary changes which lay bare the 
spiritual hungers and searchings of 
the Africans. This study should point 
out what the churches—especially 
Protestant—are doing and should be 
doing to meet these spiritual hungers. 
Christians throughout the world 
should be challenged to partnership 
with African Christians in winning 
that continent for Christ. 

A preliminary list was printed in 
the March issue of Missions and dis- 
tributed at the spring conference for 
boards of Christian education. The 
leaflets “Friends Through Books” and 
“Resources for the School of Missions” 
will be available from Baptist state or 
city offices in May. 


‘The Gospel in Dispute’ 
One of the phenomena of our world 
is the awakening and resurgence of the 
great world religions. These non- 
Christian religions are evangelistic and 
on the march. For example, Egyptian 
Moslems sent over one thousand mis- 
sionaries last year into other parts of 
Africa. Buddhism now sings hymns 
with an evangelistic fervor. In this new 
situation the Christian faith no longer 

seems to hold a dominant position. 
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In The Gospel in Dispute, by Dr. 
Edmund Perry, this Christian anthro- 
pologist presents a clear picture of the 
four leading non-Christian religions. 
But he also re-examines the biblical 
basis for the Christian mission, and 
outlines a new strategy of thought and 
action for Christianity in relation to 
Judaism, Buddhism, Islam, and Hin- 
duism. We must share with them 
a fluid and continual exchange of 
thought and doctrine. This book, pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
may be bought from your nearest 
American Baptist Publication Society 
book store at $3.95, and should be 
“must” reading for those who would 
relate the gospel to our world. 


Field Reports 


The 1958 annual report of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties, including field reports and sta- 
tistics, is available in a forty-eight- 
page booklet titled Overseas Out- 
reach. 

It provides informative material for 
pastors, leaders in mission work, 
women in circle and society meetings, 
and young people who may be con- 
sidering commitment to foreign serv- 
ice. Challenges to stewardship and 
prayer are found throughout its pages. 

Overseas Outreach is available at 
35 cents a copy from all American 
Baptist Publication Society book 
stores, or the Department of Litera- 
ture, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 





Book of the Month 


Daniel 


The book of Daniel, one of the 
earliest apocalypses, had a tremen- 
dous influence on later religious think- 
ing. It is thought to have been written 
during the Maccabean struggle in the 
second century before Christ. Like all 
Scripture, it was written to bring home 
to its immediate audience certain 
truths that are eternally valid. 

The book falls into two parts. The 
first, chapters 1-6, contains narratives 
about a young man, Daniel, who was 
taken to Babylon with Jehoichin, and 
reached a high position at court. The 
second part of the book consists of four 
apocalyptic visions which purport to 
predict accurately events which took 
place in the first part of the second 
century before Christ. 
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Mission Themes 1959-1960 


Foreign: ‘Africa’ 
Home: ‘The Church’s Mission in Town and Country’ 


Home 

Through the use of the following 
materials, children may be led to a 
new awareness of the contributions 
people in rural and near rural areas 
make to the welfare of the whole 
country. They may be helped to realize 
the importance of the church to peo- 
ple in whatever kind of community 
they live and to use the way the 
church works to meet people’s needs in 
various situations. 


For JuNiors 

The Singing Bridge. By Rita Putt- 
camp. A quiet farming community 
suffers an upheaval when an atomic- 
energy plant is settled in their midst, 
and when hundreds of new families 
are brought in to carry on necessary 
work. The Barton family, their neigh- 
bors, and church friends struggle to 
meet the explosive situation wisely, 
and to help provide the newcomers 
with a friendly welcome and with a 
church that will serve their needs. 
Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

A Junior Teacher's Guide on The 
Church’s Mission in Town and Coun- 
try. By Doris Demaree. The author is 
well acquainted with town and coun- 
try churches and gives guidance to 
teachers in planning procedures, ac- 
tivities, and worship. 65 cents. 


For PRIMARIES 


A Gift of Turtles. By Ella Mae 
Charlton. This book carries the reader 
along with a family as they move 
from a Midwest community, where 
they have been active in an established 
church, to a small community on the 
Mississippi River that is feeling the 
impact of an influx of new workers. 
The old church proves to be too small 
and inadequate. The old and new 
residents together work to get a new 


church. Even the children help with 
turtles. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

A Primary Teacher's Guide on Th 
Church’s Mission in Town and Coun- 
try. By Elizabeth Tibbals McDowell. 
It contains information about churches 
in rural and small town communities. 
The author provides suggestions for 
teachers to use in planning and con- 
ducting a series of sessions on this 
theme for children. 65 cents. 


Foreign 

Instead of trying to cover briefly the 
entire continent of Africa in one study, 
planners of the children’s materials se- 
lected several areas on which to con- 
centrate. The junior materials deal 
particularly with nine countries; the 
primary materials center on the 
Belgian Congo. 


For JUNIORS 

New Magic. By Esma Rideout 
Booth. Ten stories about the Africa 
of today and the changes in the old 
ways of life that are affecting the lives 
of children. The hunger for knowl- 
edge is made clear. The background 
scenes of the stories are in forest vil- 
lages, mining towns, settled areas, and 
cities of Angola, the Belgian Congo, 
the Cameroons, Southern Rhodesia, 
the Sudan, Liberia, Kenya, Nigeria, 
and South Africa. Cloth, $2.95; paper, 
$1.50. 

A Junior Teacher's Guide on Africa. 
By Frances Eastman. The author 
takes the children on a trip around the 
countries of Central Africa, some of 
which she herself has visited. Stimu- 
lating procedures and activities for the 
study are suggested. 65 cents. 


For PRIMARIES 


Boloji and Old Hippo. By Juanita 
Purvis Shacklett. This is a story of an 
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eight-year-old boy who lives with his 
Christian family in a village of the 
Belgian Congo. When his father ac- 
cepts a job in the city, the family 
moves there. Differences of the life in 
village and in city are pictured, as well 
as some of the conflicts that arise when 
Christians come in contact with non- 
Christian force. A hippopotamus, that 
steals corn from the village gardens, 
adds adventure and interest to the 
story. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

A Primary Teacher's Guide on Af- 
rica. By Juanita Purvis Shacklett. In- 
cluded in this guide are background 
materials on Africa, as well as sug- 
gested procedures for guiding children 
of primary age in a stimulating and 
worth-while study. 65 cents. 


Enrichment Materials 


World Friends: In Town and Coun- 
try. An album with fifteen teaching 
pictures in black and white, showing 
children of the United States at home, 
at church, at play. $1.25. 

World Friends: In Africa. An al- 
bum containing fifteen teaching pic- 
tures showing African boys and girls 
in villages and in town, busy with 
their everyday activities. $1.25. 

Picture Map of Africa. A large in- 
sert sheet containing descriptive text 
and pictures to paste on the map. 
Black and white. $1.00. 

Picture Map of the United States. 
Revised for use with the home theme. 
Black and white. $1.00. 

Filmstrip: Town and Country 
Cousins. The story is of a junior girl 
who misses the church in the newly 
built town to which she has moved. 
Events lead her to enjoy the activities 
of a rural church. Back in town the 
people of her community join her 
parents in getting a church for their 
children. 

Tumba of Africa. Filmstrip. It 
visualizes daily life and customs in 
Africa, and how the church helped 
Tumba’s family as they moved from 
their village home to the city. In 
color, the pictures for this filmstrip 
are by Toge Fujihira and the script 1s 
by Grace and Howard Tower. 

A Pet for Chandran (India). By 
Sara Klein Clarke. Beya’s Train Ride 
(Africa). By Melba Peterson. Nady 
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Goes to Market (Brazil). By Elizabeth 
Tibbals McDowell. New “Playmate 
Books” (kindergarten). Set III; cloth, 
$2.00; separately, $1.25; paper, 75 
cents. 

Order books from your nearest 
American Baptist Publication Society 
book store : 


168 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, IIl. 

913 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

352 South Spring St., Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. 

1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

2001 Fifth Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 
Order filmstrips from your nearest 

American Baptist Film Library: 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 


The Party That Changed 
A Little Boy 


Last New Year’s Day, in the morn- 
ing, I had a little party for two small 
boys. One is an orphan and the other 
might as well be in the same group. 
His mother left him and ran away. 
Both have been problem children, but 
what have they had to set their feet on 
the right path? 


We had cookies, candy, lemonade, 
and new coveralls. Then we read the 
story about the coming of Jesus to 
earth, and sang and prayed. Nkanu’s 
tantrums had been getting almost 
more than we could take. We talked 
about the new year as a time for new 
beginnings, and I asked each boy to 
tell: what bad things he could leave be- 
hind in the old year and what nice 
things he would like to take into the 
new year. 

Nkanu struggled awhile and then 
said, “Screaming.” Yes, he could well 
leave that behind, for this screaming 
could be heard all over the station. I 
asked if he would ask God to help him 
really leave that behind with the old 
year, and this he did. Then he asked 
God to help him be truthful and kind, 
and to go to school every day. That 
had been a difficult thing for him. He 
is bright, but had never had to be 
regular at anything before. 

He has not been perfect by any 
means since then, but such a change I 
hardly had dared hope for. He has 
been regular at school, does not 
scream, and is doing well in his classes. 
He has possibilities and needs your 
prayers.—A.icE O. JorcENSON, Bel- 
gian Congo. 
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1959-1960 Themes—New Materials 


Home-Mission Study 
THEME: “The Church’s Mission in 

Town and Country.” 

Young people will be introduced to 
many of the exciting ways that the 
urban and rural areas have seen 
through their problems. Situations 
unique to the rural church are con- 
sidered and a strong relationship is 
shown between the town and country 
church and the city church 

Junior Hicus 

Raising Cane on Huckleberry. By 
Alice Cobb. Readable, alive, touching 
the deeper desires and growing edges 


of teen-agers, this book gives a vivid 
picture of what a rural church may 
be and do, and the part that young 
members may have in its life and 
work. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 


How to Use Raising Cane on 
Huckleberry. By Margaret Greene. 
This forty-eight guidé provides, in ad- 
dition; to session plans and suggestions 
for activities related to the town and 
country theme, background informa- 
tion about incidents in the story that 
will help the leader who is not famil- 
iar with life in this area to answer 
junior-high questions. 65 cents. 

















Senior Hicus 

Windbreaks. By J. Martin Bailey. 
Six stories of the Christian church in 
typical action in America’s small 
towns and open country. Each chapter 
opens with a two-page introduction 
that sets its story in context, presents 
a specific set of rural-like problems, 
and indicates how the church counters 
those problems with its own answers. 
Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

Youth and the Town and Country: 
A Guide to Study and Action.” By J. 
Martin Bailey. This guide gives spe- 
cial attention on interdenominational 
activities, in addition to those sugges- 
tions that apply to youth groups. 


Foreign-Mission Study 

THEME: “Africa.” 

The purpose of this study of Africa 
is to look at the ways in which mis- 
sions have helped to create the dis- 
turbances by confirming the Africans’ 
growing consciousness of dignity, by 
putting within his reach new tools of 
education and new techniques, and 
by showing him the kingdom in which 
all great things are possible. Adults 
and young people alike will find this 
an exciting study. 

The foreign-mission theme is the 
recommended theme for use in your 
youth section of the school of missions. 
Begin to plan now for an outstanding 
experience. 

STUDENTS 

The Halting Kingdom. By John and 
Rena Karefa-Smart. A book written 
for those interested in learning more 
about the background of life in Africa. 
Paper only, $1.00. 

Senror HicHs 

Introducing Animism. By Eugene 
A. Nida and William A. Smalley. The 
authors describe primitive animistic 
concepts and the impact of Christian- 
ity upon them. Paper only, 90 cents. 

Africa Disturbed. By Emory and 
Myrta Ross. Africans themselves tell 
of the impact of Western Christian 
culture on their continent. Cloth, 
$2.95; paper, $1.50. 

The Way in Africa. By George W. 
Carpenter. A background book that 
tells how the church went to Africa 
and its role there today. Cloth, $2.95; 
paper, $1.50. 

Jungles Ahead. By Esther D. Hor- 
ner. In six true-to-life stories out of 
modern Africa, the author convinc- 
ingly makes two major points. First, 
she indicates that there are many 
kinds of jungles. Second, she presents 
the conviction that “there is a ray that 
penetrates all jungles.” Cloth, $2.95; 
paper, $1.50. 

Youth Guide on Africa. By Rowena 
McCutchen. This “how-to” handbook 
addresses itself to leaders at summer 
conferences and to leaders in churches. 
Paper only, 65 cents. 
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This Is Africa South of the Sahara. 
By Newell S. Booth. A pictorial book 
with excellent photographs and 
thought-provoking text interlaced 
with personal experiences. Paper only, 
75 cents. 

Junior Hicus 

Paths That Cross. By Esther Dan- 
iels. Six interesting stories, imaginative 
drawings, news items, and other clip- 
pings from African newspapers and 
magazines, all help to make this an 
exciting book. Cloth, $2.95; paper, 
$1.50. 

How to Use Paths That Cross. By 
Ethel Shellenberger. This is a program 
guide for leaders of junior highs, pre- 
senting the theme, approach to junior 
highs in a unit like this, detailed sug- 
gestions for planning and conducting 
six sessions. Paper only, 65 cents. 

REsOURCE MATERIAL 

Fun and Festival from Africa. By 
Rose H. Wright. Five idea-packed sec- 
tions make up this “how-to” booklet 
that offers program suggestions with 
African flavor. Paper only, 60 cents. 


Youth At 
Missions Conference 
Young people coming with their 
parents to the National Missions Con- 
ference, Green Lake, Wis., August 
8-15, will have many thrilling expe- 
riences. The teen program will be set 
around the home and foreign themes. 


Fellowship Guild 


National House Party 


The Cathedral Vesper Hour, at the 
national guild house party, Green 
Lake, Wis., will be led by Elsie P. 
Kappen. Miss Kappen is the former 





Elsie P. Kappen 


director of World Service and secre- 
tary of the Fellowship Guild. You will 
enjoy her inspiring and challenging 
messages in the Vesper area. 


Visiting Around 


Idaho 

The guild chapter of the Osbur: 
Community Baptist Church had 
missionary program on touring Haiti 
Some of the girls were the missionaries 
in Haiti. 


New York 

The following report comes from 
the state of New York: “We had : 
wonderful house party, running fron 
Monday through Sunday. This past 
year there were 187 girls at the house 
party for the full time, 21 members 
of the faculty, and 12 counselors-in- 
training. This last is something we feel 
is very worth while. The counselors, 
or prospective counselors, participate 
in all activities as the guild girls, and 
in addition have ten hours during the 
week of specific training to be coun- 
selors. 

“This year was the 40th anniver- 
sary of guild house parties in New 
York state. On Saturday night, we had 
a “This Is Your Life” program, writ- 
ten and directed by Mrs. Carl Stew- 
ard. We had about fifty former guild 
girls return for the banquet and pro- 
gram. Mrs. Steward showed pictures 
of past years, including pictures of 
Alma Noble. As some of the pictures 
were flashed on the screen the voice of 
that person spoke. Some of those pres- 
ent and taking part were Mrs. Calvin 
Thompson (Helen Crissman); Mrs. 
Hazel Jonathan (Indian from Tusco- 
rora Tribe) ; Mrs. Steward; Mrs. Price 
Bailey; Mrs. Abram Brokaw; Donna 
Palmer, of Batavia, president of the 
house party council, and since that 
time elected to the office of state fel- 
lowship guild chairman; and Mrs. 
Raymond Snook.” 


Indiana 

The Shakamak State Park, Jason- 
ville, was the scene for the second an- 
nual retreat for guild girls of the 
Linton Association. 

“How Great My Task” was the 
theme for the two-day retreat, which 
was attended by 27 girls and 14 spon- 
sors from guilds in the Switz City, 
Linton, Jasonville, and Lebanon Bap- 
tist Churches. 

Devotions, recreation, lessons, dis- 
cussion groups, and good meals were 
the order of the well-planned pro- 
gram. Joyce Parker, a Baptist Mission- 
ary Training School girl, brought the 
devotional message on Friday evening, 
Saturday morning, and Saturday 
afternoon. Mrs. Gloria McCarty, of 
the Switz City church, spoke on “Per- 
sonalities” at the Friday evening 
vesper service. 

Mrs. Louise McKillip spoke on 
“How Great My Task Toward World 
Outreach.” 
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A Fragrant Offering —The Love Gift 


By RUTH WAGER 


OMEN have women’s ways of 
W coing things, but we do accom- 
lish amazing results. Witness the 
Love Gift! It is distinctively our wom- 
en’s gift to our American Baptist 
world mission. It is offered by indi- 
vidual women as a daily devotional 
gift. It is collected by our societies. 
It is promoted by women—the chair- 
men of the Love Gift. It is reported 
by these chairmen from a woman’s 
society in the church, through the as- 
sociation and the state, to the National 
Council of American Baptist Women. 
Consider the results! ‘The women’s 
gifts to missions were initiated by 
pioneer Baptist women who lovingly 
gave “two cents a week and a prayer,” 
and some achieved their first goal: 
“six missionaries all our own in 
Burma.” In 1932, the women’s gifts 
became an established part of the fi- 
nances of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. The women resolved to offer 
gifts over and above their weekly con- 
tributions through the churches, in 
order to expand our total missionary 
enterprise. Their Love Gifts increased 
until the national gift has become well 
over a half-million dollars annually, 
with a grand total of over six million 
dollars in twenty-six years. 


A Personalized Gift 


Every American Baptist woman is 
encouraged to accept a Love Gift box 
and place it by her Bible and The 
Secret Place. As she worships God 
each day, she is urged to place a gift 
in the box, with a specific prayer for 
our Baptist missions. This affords a 
unique opportunity to say “Thank 
you, God,” in a way that expresses her 
desire to share personally in proclaim- 
ing his love to the world. The women 
have an enthusiastic concern in con- 
tributing to the Love Gift and in ex- 
ceeding their goals. The secret of our 
success is that it is our women’s per- 
sonalized gift. 

Have you ever observed a group of 
Baptist women in their monthly meet- 
ing? As disciples of Christ, they have 
@ missionary zeal which leads them to 
take an active interest in the task of 
soreading his gospel. As the program 
on some phase of the world-mission 
task of the church proceeds, the time 
arrives for the dedication of the Love 
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Gifts. Each woman places her box on 
the offering plate. An inspirational 
thought and a prayer wing the offer- 
ings on their way to our mission fields. 
Whatever else has been said or done at 
the meeting, one thing has been ac- 
complished. Consecrated gifts have 
been offered to extend the kingdom of 
God. As Jesus once remarked about 
a woman’s fragrant offering of pure 
nard, “Wherever this gospel is 
preached in the whole world, what 
this woman has done will be told in 
memory of her.” 


Remitted and Reported 

The chairman of the Love Gift 
counts the money and records the 
amount in her Love Gift “checkbook.” 
The money is channeled through the 
treasurer of the woman’s society to the 
church benevolence treasurer. He 
sends it each month to the office to 
which he also sends the regular con- 
tributions to the Unified Budget, 
noting clearly on his remittance blank 
that it is a Love Gift, so that the 
women receive credit at the state 
office. While the church also receives 
credit for the Love Gift, it should al- 
ways be over and above the quota 
accepted for the Unified Budget. The 
money should not be sent to the asso- 
ciation, state, or national chairman of 
the Love Gift, or to the office of the 
National Council of American Baptist 
Women. 

The local chairman of the Love 
Gift is responsible for reporting the 
amount monthly to the association 
chairman. Our National Council sup- 
plies Love Gift “checkbooks,” which 
are distributed through the association 
to each society. These provide a sim- 
ple method of recording and report- 
ing. The stub is kept by the local 
chairman with her records. The center 
section is mailed each month to the 
association chairman. The outside sec- 
tion is handed to the church treasurer 
with the money. Remember that Love 
Gifts are are undesignated gifts to the 
Unified Budget, used to assist every 
area of our Baptist work. Fellowship 
Guild Love Gifts should be reported 
through the guild counselors, not in- 
cluded in the women’s gift. 

The association chairman of the 
Love Gift should gather a complete 


report from every society each month. 
These should be recorded in a note- 
book with a page for each society, 
either fastening the report slips to the 
page in order, or writing in the 
amount sent each month. The total 
association Love Gift is reported 
monthly to the state chairman, who 
keeps similar records and reports each 
month to the national chairman. From 
these reports, the total national Love 
Gift is compiled. 

Pennsylvania had a striking illus- 
tration of the importance of a report 
from every local chairman. Their goal 
for 1957 was $42,000. On the final re- 
port date, their total was $41,999.50— 
just 50 cents short! Too late the state 
chairman learned that the gifts sent 
by societies that had failed tc report, 
would have placed the state well over 
its goal. In recent years great progress 
has been made in more systematic and 
accurate reports. 

This method of reporting offers 
many advantages. The chairmen of 
the Love Gift, from local to associa- 
tion, state, and national, are kept 
aware of what their counterparts are 
doing. The flow of information affords 
them an opportunity to check closely 
on the progress of the gifts, and to 
give extra promotion where it is 
needed. Monthly reports encourage 
monthly offerings, which greatly in- 
crease gifts. The women take great 
pride and joy in collecting their re- 
ports and are thrilled as they see the 
tangible results of their efforts. When 
the total of their annual gifts is an- 
nounced, whether local, association, 
state, or national, the women sing in 
their hearts, “Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.” The Love Gift 
presentations are high moments of 
worship, reaching the climax as the 
grand total of the Love Gift is an- 
nounced on Woman’s Day at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Baptist 
Convention. In 1957, the Love Gift 
reached the magnificent total of 
$533,951. 

In the face of the urgency for the 
acceptance of Christ in this atomic 
age, American Baptists are not even 
beginning to give adequately to God. 
Our per capita giving to benevolences 
is only $6.57 a year—about 121 cents 
a week. How can we make our giving 
more adequate? One answer is the 
Love Gift—an over-and-above gift 
offered out of our deep love for Christ. 

The gift of women, offered in the 
ways of women, can accomplish re- 
markable results in transformed lives, 
as love reaches out to the far corners 
of the world. Truly, the Love Gift is 
today, as were the first gifts to Chris- 
tian missions from the church at 
Philippi, started by a group of women, 
“a fragrant offering, a sacrifice ac- 
ceptable and pleasing to God.” 
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The Weman's Seciely 


FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





Greater Works Through a Given Task 


Installation Service 


By PHYLLIS CARLSON 


[Use as a worship center a large, 
open Bible, flanked by a pair of lighted 
candles. Officers to be installed should 
face the members. The installing offi- 
cer should be in the center.| 

Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It 
Be.” 

LeapER: When Jesus was called 
from this earth to go unto his Father, 
he left to us, his followers, some very 
important tasks. If these tasks seem 
difficult, let us not forget that Jesus 
told us: “He that believeth on me, 
the works that I do shall he do also; 
and greater works than these shall he 
do; because I go unto my Father. And 
whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son” (John 14: 12-13). 
As the Father was glorified in the 
work of the Son, so shall both Father 
and Son be glorified in the tasks that 
our hands perform in their service. 
Tasks of Christian leadership, service, 
training, stewardship, fellowship, and 
missionary work are the tasks that 
Jesus left for us to do. He told his 
disciples: “Even the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many” (Mark 10:45), and left us a 
wonderful example of service to fol- 
low. Remember, our hands are the 
hands of the Lord when we do his 
work, and greater work shall we do 
through our given tasks. 

Let us sing “Take My Life and Let 
It Be,” and, at its conclusion, will the 
officers to be installed please come for- 
ward and form a semicircle around 
the table. [When this has been done, 
the leader continues.] Yours are the 
hands that will perform the given 
tasks in our society this coming year. 
You have been chosen by the members 
of this group to guide them in their 
work. Do you accept these tasks and 
responsibilities ? 

New Orricers: We do. 

LEADER: ————, as president, into 
your hands we place the tasks of lead- 
ership. Remember, Jesus said, “Who- 
soever of you will be the chiefest, 
shall be servant of all” (Mark 10:44). 

PRESIDENT: I accept the task for 
these hands to perform [holding up 
her hands). “For though I be free 
from all men, yet have I made myself 
servant unto all, that I might gain 
the more” (1 Cor. 9:19). 
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LEADER: , as first vice-presi- 
dent, your hands must assist the presi- 
dent, remembering always this prom- 
ise: “For I the Lord thy God will hold 
thy right hand, saying unto thee, Fear 
not; I will help thee” (Isa. 41:13). 

First Vice-PREsIDENT: I accept 
the task for these hand to perform 
[holding up hands]. “We are his work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works” (Eph. 2:10). 

LEADER: , into your hands 
we entrust the important task of being 
our secretary this coming year. Re- 
member, it has been said, “Whatso- 
ever ye do in word or deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God and the Father by him” 
(Col. 3:17). 

SEcRETARY: I accept the task for 
these hands to perform [holding up 
hands]. “I can do all things through 
Christ which  strengtheneth me” 
(Phil. 4:13). 

LEADER: , as treasurer, into 
your hands do we entrust the task of 
keeping a record of our financial deal- 
ings, asking God to “make you perfect 
in every good work to do his will, 
working in you that which is well 
pleasing in his sight, through Jesus 
Christ” (Heb. 13:21). 

TREASURER: I accept the task for 
these hands to perform [holding up 
hands), heeding the words of Paul, 
“Let him labour, working with his 
hands the thing which is good, that 
he may have to give to him that 
needeth” (Eph. 4:28). 

LEADER: , as vice-president 
[or chairman] of missions, your hands 
have a very important task to per- 
form. Jesus told his followers, “Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost” (Matt. 28:19). 

VicE-PRESIDENT (OR CHAIRMAN) 
or Missions: I accept the task for 
these hands to perform [holding up 
hands], remembering Paul’s command 





Important Dates 
Woman’s Day .... June 4, 1959 
Des Moines, Iowa 
National Women’s Conference 


July 11-18, 1959 
American Baptist Assembly 
Green Lake, Wis. 


to young Timothy: “Preach the word ; 
be instant in season, out of season; re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort with all lon: 
suffering and doctrine” (2 Tim. 4:2). 

LEADER: » as vice-presiden 
[or chairman] of Christian service, th: 
task your hands must perform is ar 
important one, also. Remember, w: 
have been charged to “withhold no 
good from them to whom it is due 
when it is in the power of thine hand 
to do it” (Prov. 3:27). 

VicE-PRESIDENT (OR CHAIRMAN) 
or CuriIsTIAN SERVICE: I accept the 
task for these hands to perform [hold- 
ing up hands], and with God’s help I 
will do my best, remembering that 
Jesus said, “Abide in me, and I in you. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of it- 
self, except it abide in the vine; no 
more can ye, except ye abide in me” 
(John 15:4). 

LEADER: , as vice-president 
[or chairman] of Christian training, 
the task you have in our society gives 
your hands very important work to do. 
“The servant of the Lord must not 
strive; but be gentle unto all men, apt 
to teach, patient” (2 Tim. 2:24). 

VicE-PRESIDENT (OR CHAIRMAN) 
oF CHRISTIAN TRAINING: I accept the 
task for these hands to perform 
[hold-up hands]. “We preach not our- © 
selves, but Jesus Christ the Lord; and 
ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake. 
For God, who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ” (2 Cor. 4:5-6). 

LEADER: , as vice-president 
for chairman] of business and profes- 
sional women, your hands, also, have 
tasks to perform for our society this 
coming year. So, do your tasks, that 
someday you will hear our Lord say, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant” (Matt. 25:21). 

VicE-PRESIDENT (OR CHAIRMAN) 
oF BusINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
Women: I accept the tasks for these 
hands to perform [holding up hands]. 
I will heed my Lord’s admonition, 
“Whosoever exalteth himself shall be 
abased; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted” (Luke 14:11). 

Leaver: Let us pray. Take these 
hands, dear Heavenly Father, and 
bless them to your service. May they 
accomplish greater works through 
their given tasks. We pray for guid- 
ance and help for them, knowing that, 
when Jesus left this earth, he said, “I 
will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever; even the 
Spirit of truth; whom the world can- 
not receive, because it seeth him not, 
neither knoweth him: but ye know 
him; for he dwelleth with you and 
shall be in you” (John 14:16—-17). 
Amen. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MEN 
Monthly Fellowship Program 








FOR JUNE 





Finding God Anew in Youth 


Scripture: Proverbs 1:8-15; 2:1-6; 3:1-9 


Purpose of the Program 

As adult Christian men, and many 
of us as fathers, we need to have 
planned experiences in which we 
strengthen and reopen channels of 
communication between ourselves and 
our youngsters. This month, it is 
planned to have a _father-and-son 
cookout. We need to get to know the 
sons of other men and their fathers 
in our fellowship. 

Today, we read a great deal about 
juvenile delinquency, which directs 
the world’s attention to a segment of 
our youth who are in difficulties. All 
too often we judge all teen-agers by 
this blare of publicity which surrounds 
a small percentage of wrongdoers. 
This month, we can get a new and 
enlarged perspective of what our boys 
are doing—boys who are blessed with 
wholesome Christian family and 
church associations. Through this con- 
tact with our youth, it is hoped that 
we shall realize and assume, as Ameri- 
can Baptist men, our responsibilities in 
the home, church, and community in 
fostering and helping to develop a 
Christian, trained, wholesome youth. 


For the Devotional Leader 


Plan to have the devotional pro- 
gram terminate the evening of good 
father-son relationships. It will serve 
as the vespers and benediction for the 
fun that has preceded. It is suggested 
that each part of the devotions be led 
by a father-and-son team. 

®Vesper hymn: “Jesus Calls Us.” 
Have the entire group sing verses 1 
and 4. Have a father sing verse 2 and 
his son sing verse 3. 

"Scripture reading to be read re- 
sponsively by a father and son: Prov- 
erbs 3: 1-31; 4: 1-4. 

*Father-and-son vocal 
“Day Is Dying in the West.” 

® Prayer. 

* Dismissal hymn: “Now the Day 
ls Over.” 

"Taps, sounded by father-and-son 
trumpeters, one couple serving as echo 
in the distance. 


quartet: 


For the Program Chairman 


Your main responsibility for this 
month is to administer—to see that 
jour three committees have carried 
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out their detailed responsibilities for 
the cookout. Try to plan the meeting 
for a camp or wooded area, or near a 
lake. 

The fellowship chairman will want 
to muster all committee members to 
insure a big turnout. Traditionally, a 
few men who have no other tie with 
the church will appear here with their 
sons. Here is a good opportunity to 
lead them into a more meaningful 
church relationship. Be sure to em- 
phasize the time and place of this out- 
door meeting, that sports attire will 
be worn, and that each man is to bring 
his own son or sons, or one adopted 
for the evening. Be alert to have a list 
of names available of sons who need 
to be adopted for the evening. For 
example, boys who may be the sole 
member of the family with a church- 
school tie to the church; large families 
of boys, who might get more individ- 
ualized attention if a foster father for 
the evening came forward with an in- 
vitation. Make sure that all have ready 
transportation to the site of the cook- 
out. 

Acquaint the whole church with the 
news of the forthcoming cookout, with 
news in the bulletin or from the pulpit. 

This affair should be a “do-it-your- 
self,” under the leadership of members 
of the fellowship committee who will 
do the necessary purchasing, setting 
of tables, laying out of foods, fire 
building, and making themselves gen- 
erally helpful and hospitable. A tempt- 
ing menu might include a hot chow- 
der, giant hamburgers, frankfurters, 
rolls, potato chips, lots of sliced to- 
matoes and onions, relish, ketchup, 
cold soda, hot coffee, and cup cakes. 

The growth chairman will be re- 
sponsible for securing leadership for 
the devotional period. This period 





National Laymen’s Conference 
Green Lake, Wisconsin 
July 18-25 

Sunday Preacher—Rev. Gordon 
M. Torgersen, pastor, First Baptist 
Church, Worcester, Mass., preacher 
on the nation-wide TV program 
“Man to Man,” thirteen weeks during 
1958, and president Worcester Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


should carry considerable impact, and 
it will if care is taken in choosing lead- 
ers who are attentive to details and 
whose lives bear a positive Christian 
witness. 

The action chairman will be in- 
volved in working out the activities 
for the program. See the outline given 
below. Be ready to give a last-minute 
encouragement to go to the Laymen’s 
Conference at Green Lake in July. 
Report on needs for scholarship and 
counseling at the summer camp for 
your church. 


Program Outline 
Sports program: fathers vs. sons. 
Cookout. 
Short business meeting. 
Reports from action committee, 
Green Lake, Baptist camps, scouting. 
Song fellowship and games. 
Magician or film program. 
Campfire devotions. 


Program Helps 

During the fellowship and _ sports 
program, plan activities for men of all 
ages. Suggested are: baseball, volley 
ball, quoits (all played between fathers 
and sons), and planned hikes through 
the woods or along the lake. Guide 
service by one of the boys, perhaps a 
Boy Scout, may help all to see points 
of local interest. 

Summon all to dinner by ringing a 
bell. Explain the procedure to be that 
of fathers and sons cooking their din- 
ners cooperatively. This will avoid the 
group’s being split into two separate 
factions of fathers and sons. 

Streamline the business at hand, but 
do not hurry through the aspects of 
action which your membership should 
be sponsoring. 

Have song books or mimeographed 
sheets of songs which men and boys 
like to sing. Scouts present may have 
favorites and may teach the group a 
round or two. If there are those who 
play musical instruments, encourage 
them to accompany the singing. Just 
preceding the featured magician or 
film, games and contests would be in 
order. 

Aim for the services of a good magi- 
cian to entertain the crowd for an 
hour or so. Tell him in advance the 
makeup of your audience and the time 
limit. He should try to make his per- 
formance appealing to the youngsters, 
fathers, and grandfathers in the 
group. Assistants chosen from the au- 
dience always add fun. 

If there is no available magician, 
movies make good, universal enter- 
tainment. Secure a good film relative 
to scouting or outdoor life, animals, 
or travel. A demonstrator who can 
come along, talk to the men and boys, 
and show his wares before the film, 
goes over big. 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





HONG KONG 
New Church Building 


Another new church building has 
been added to the Baptist family of 
Swatow-speaking Chinese in Hong 
Kong. The Homantin Swatow Baptist 
Church in Kowloon, Hong Kong, be- 
gan as a chapel in a refugee center 
about 1950, organized as a church in 
1954, and entered new and adequate 
quarters in time to greet the beginning 
of 1959. This progress could not have 
been made without help from Ameri- 
can Baptists. 


Supported by Kowloon Church 

There are at least 500,000 Swatow- 
speaking Chinese in Hong Kong, and 
most of them are refugees from the 
China mainland. Since American Bap- 
tist work had been in South China 
where the Swatow dialect is used, 
most of our work in Hong Kong is 
among Swatow-speaking Chinese. 

A Homantin refugee group, meeting 
in Hong Kong’s Homantin Refugee 
Resettlement Area, received support 
and encouragement from the Kowloon 
City Swatow Baptist Church. This 
large church, now twenty years old, 
often acts as the “mother church” as 
small groups progress from chapel to 
full church status. “A chapel a year,” 
is the goal among Swatow Baptists in 
Hong Kong. They now boast five 
churches, five chapels, and _ three 
schools. By June, 1954, the Homantin 
chapel group became a church, but 
the members met in a small, totally 
inadequate concrete building. As more 
members joined, meeting space became 
more cramped. 

American Baptists, through their 
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Foreign Societies, are aiding other 
chapel groups as they grow by pur- 
chasing space for a church. Five or six 
thousand dollars usually is enough to 
supplement local funds and provide a 
church. But among these refugees few 
could provide even adequate food or 
clothing for their families. To help 
furnish a church for this growing band 
of valiant Chinese who had left their 
homeland, American Baptists doubled 
their usual appropriation for churches 
in Hong Kong. Four adjoining apart- 
ments were found in a new building 
not far from the resettlement area, 
which will provide adequate seating, 
plus living space for the staff. 
The church program now includes 
a woman’s society, a literacy class, a 
young people’s society, a choir, a Sun- 
day school, a vacation Bible school, 
and prayer meetings, in addition to 
regular worship services. The church 
is grateful for help from American 
Baptists, but will not rest on this help. 
Homantin members, who now total 
about 150, almost have reached a 
none-too-easy goal—that of making 
their church fully self-supporting. 
Hucu W. Soir 


CUBA 
Colegios Internacionales 


More than ever I am convinced of 
the power of prayer. I know your 
prayers sustained me, gave me cour- 
age, and preserved my life during 
those dangerous months just past. For 
those prayers and the many other ex- 
pressions of concern and interest in the 
work in Cuba, I am deeply grateful. 

On December 5, I left Cuba. What 
dark days followed! Death and de- 


eet: 
Young choir members lead the way as the Homantin Swatow Baptist Church, 
Hong Kong, dedicates new building. At right is Mission Secretary Noren 
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struction stalked the island. You ha:é 
read, no doubt, of the bombing f 
cities by the Batista troops, especiai'y 
Sagua de Tanamo, called now tie 
“Lidice” of Cuba. The Baptist chap~| 
there, as in other places, was dan - 
aged. But, on New Year’s Day, when 
Dictator Batista fled to Santo D.- 
mingo, thousands of prayers were an- 
swered and peace came to Cuba. 
Hardly had the dust cleared from 
the ruins of some places when the ne\ 
revolutionary government began to 
reorganize and rebuild. Roads anc 
bridges are fast being repaired; train, 
bus, and plane service across the island 
is almost normal; grade and private 
schools are now open, and soon the 
public secondary schools and univer- 
sities will be functioning. What has 
been done by this new government in 
less than a month is almost incredible. 


Day of Celebration 


This is being written on January 
28, the birthday of Marti, the great 
Cuban apostle of liberty. Everywhere 
one is aware of the jubilation that the 
people feel today for their “liberation” 
from the hated Batista regime. The 
television, civic organizations, schools, 
and churches are having special patri- 
otic programs, which for two years 
were not possible because of the com- 
plete suppression of speech. The Marti 
fiesta of the Colegios Internacionales 
and a previous service of thanksgiving 
were attended by hundreds of the 
townspeople. 


Many Receive Aid 

The two years of civil war left a 
tragic toll of at least 20,000 dead, 
thousands homeless and without work, 
and several cities virtually destroyed. 
The need of material aid is tremen- 
dously urgent. Relief is coming from 
many different sources. The American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies sent 
several thousands of dollars. This week 
25,000 packages of CARE were distrib- 
uted in Oriente province. Of these, 
1,100 went to the city of Cristo. The 
distribution is handled by community 
organizations, which generally include 
the Baptist pastor of the locality. 

The leaders of our Cuban Baptist 
Convention are taking a prominent 
part in all this relief work. In Cristo 
recently, a house-to-house survey made 
by two of our teachers at the request 
of the new government revealed some 
appalling facts: In normal times the 
average monthly income per capita is 
$11.84; at present it is $2.58. Of the 
1,484 adults who are employed, 1,15+ 
are now unemployed. To help this de- 
plorable situation, our own personnel 
are providing food and clothing for 
the neediest, and with $200 received 
from friends and women’s groups in 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Counseling i 
is appointed by h 


CENTRAL BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ; 
Reverend Odyss W. Keacece 


€ 
te 

3 

@ Mr. Kneece received his education at Furman University where he E 
received the Bachelor of Arts degree and at the Andover Newton ee t! 
Theological School where he earned the Bachelor of Divinity and / 
Master of Sacred Theology degrees. 0 

f 


@ Mr. Kneece has had thirteen years of pastoral experience in Wisconsin 
and New Jersey and is presently minister of the Grace Baptist Church, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Counseling has been a major interest in Mr. 
Kneece’s ministry and in his training. 


@ Mr. Kneece has had teaching experience as an instructor in Bible at 
Wayland Academy and Junior College and as assistant to the 
president and teacher at Denison University. 


@ Mr. Kneece has given significant leadership to American Baptists 
through the Ministers’ Council, Commission on the Ministry, and the 
Board of Education and Publication. 








* Beginning August 1, 1959 
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(Continued from page 38) 
the north, shoes have been bought for 
approximately eighty children. 


Optimism Is Apparent 

Despite the exaggerated reports 
reaching you of the current trials and 
executions here, there is a deep long- 
ing for justice and peace among the 
new government officials. There is a 
joyful spirit, an optimistic look into 
the future, and a sense of the urgency 
of the hour, which is apparent every- 
where. The Cuba which I found on 
January 25 is as different from the 
Cuba I left on December 5 as black is 
from white. 

Cuba is at an important crossroads 
in her history. A new era is beginning, 
and we can help her. Not by our sharp 
criticisms and snap judgments; but by 
our prayers, sympathetic attitudes, and 
financial help. As never before, Cuba 
needs the gospel of Jesus Christ, with 
its message of righteousness, pardon, 
and brotherly love. 


Finds Her Faith 


Eleven years ago a mother brought 
her youngest daughter to the Colegios 
Internacionales, and for eight years 
Agustina was a boarding student here. 
Her brothers and sisters had been edu- 
cated in the best Roman Catholic 
schools, and Agustina at first was very 
proud of her Catholic faith. Gradu- 
ally, however, she became interested 
in the Bible classes and church serv- 
ices, took part in the youth work, and 
sang in the choir. 

On one registration day she defied 
her mother by saying: “No, Mother, 
my religion is not Catholic. I don’t 
believe now as you do. I am an Evan- 
gelical.” 

When the invitation was given one 
evening service, Agustina gave her 
testimony accepting Christ as her 
Savior, and on the night of a special 
Easter program she was baptized. In 
the face of indifference and ridicule, 
Agustina had dared to become the 
only Evangelical (Protestant) in the 
family. 

Three years of exile in Mexico City 
and Switzerland have strengthened 
the Christian faith of Agustina Castro, 
the youngest sister of the great Cuban 
hero of today, Fidel Castro. 

J. Marto CasANELLA 


BELGIAN CONGO 
Congo Alphabet 


Remember the alphabet books = 
had when you were a child . or 
which your offspring are enjoying 
now? As I remember, A was inevita- 
bly for Apple, B was for Ball or Book 
or Balloon, and C was for Candy or 
tlown. They were adequate examples 

(Continued on page 43) 
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DESIGN FOR ACHIEVEMENT — 





DESIGN FOR ACHIEVEMENT. 


by Dr. Kenneth L. Cober and Dr. James E. Fidler. 
It is no overstatement to say that this is the finest 
“Do It Yourself” manual on the subject available. 
Written by two distinguished Baptist Christian Edu- 
cators who have “done it themselves,” it charts a 
clearly illuminated path for organizing or expand- 
ing and revitalizing a Sunday Church School. The 
church and community importance of the Sunday 


> 
| - ee: 


Church School is fully described. 











$1.00 








THE BIBLE CALLS FOR ACTION 


By George D. Younger. An invitation to the reader 
to be daring—as daring as the Bible enjoins him 
to be. He is challenged to re-examine his faith in 
an effort to determine whether or not he is deal- 
ing with his neighbor as fully and as well as the 
Scriptures say he should. This involves both the 
social and political aspects of modern life. _ 85¢ 





BAPTIST CONFESSIONS OF FAITH 


by W. L. Lumpkin, Ph.D. A thorough and deeply 
interesting study of Baptist confessions for the past 
4 centuries. Beginning with the Anabaptist “Disser- 
tations on the Entire Christian Life” published in 
1524, through the English confessions to those of 
the present day, Dr. Lumpkin presents a clear and 
painstakingly accurate picture of our Baptist an- 
cestors’ thinking and progress. A book of value to 
the historian, theologian, or lay worker. Ready for 
PR OI, cheintencisicensenveine Price to be announced. 











POLITY and PRACTICE 
» BAPTIST CHURCHES 
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POLITY AND PRACTICE IN BAPTIST 
CHURCHES 


by W. R. McNutt. A truly vital and dynamic book 
on the development and progress of Baptist Polity 
in the United States. It plainly interprets the actions 
and methods by which the living church expresses 
its life today. What, Why and How are Baptists? 
Why do we do things so, all are answered clearly. 
A valuable source of information and inspiration for 
those who wish to understand and promote the 
Baptist way of life today. $2.25 
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Chicago 3, Ill. 
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MISSIONS are an important part 


of Eastern’s ministry 
tn. 
a e Curriculum emphasizes prac- 


} row tical service 


e Alumni now serving in 26 
foreign countries 


if e More than 125 have gone 
from Eastern for foreign mis- 
sionary service 


. e One of the top American Bap- 
. tist Convention seminaries in 
number of missionaries 
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write Dr. Carl H. Morgan, Dean : 
City and Lancaster Avenues, Philadelphia 31, Penna. 














Fans I have kept busy representing Baptists in 
the planning and building of the Senior Homes of 
Colorado, cooperative, a housing project for older 
people. It has one hundred forty-eight units and will cost 
nearly a million dollars.” 


SO 
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(Continued from page 41) 
for stateside people, but for mission- 
aries and those who are mission- 
minded, the list needs to be changed. 
Would you like to hear my revised 
version? 


A for Ants 

In this part of the world, A stands 
for Africa and Aunts and Ants. Africa, 
obviously. Aunts (and uncles), be- 
cause all missionaries are honorary 
relatives to each of the missionary chil- 
dren. But the largest A in my book is 
for Ants. 

There are the ordinary house va- 
riety of tiny red ants which get into 
everything. There are other ants, too. 
There are the white termite ants that 
get into our store room and eat the 
labels off the tins of food. We locate 
our stewed tomatoes and creamed 
corn by their position on the shelves, 
because there is not a shred of a label 
left on either. This may lead to con- 
fusion with food in cans, but it is 
disastrous with food in cardboard 
packages. It may disappear container 
and all! 

Most famous of all the ants, though, 
are the driver ants. Just a week ago 
my housemate and I had to move out 
of our house because a column of 
these voracious creatures had taken 
over the bathroom and started into my 
bedroom. When we came back the 
next morning, they had disappeared. 
I hope they are gone for good. 


B for Beauty 

B in our Congo alphabet could 
stand for Beauty, of which we have so 
much. I know I repeat myself, but 
the view of the Kwilu River which we 
enjoy from our house is spectacular. 
So are the vivid and exotic blossoms 
which grow profusely on the station 
grounds, and the glory of the light of 
a full tropical moon turning the tin 
roofs of our buildings into canopies of 
gleaming silver; the equally breath- 
taking splendor of the moonless nights, 
with their myriads of stars within 
reach of our finger tips, and the sun- 
rises and sunsets, which send us run- 
ning for our cameras. 


C for Congolese 

C stands for the Congolese people 
with whom we work. It is difficult for 
us to present them to you in a letter. 
We are guilty of grouping them to- 
gether, instead of considering them as 
individuals, just as they are guilty 
many times of putting us missionaries 
in the same class as the Government 
South Africa and Governor Faubus, 
just because our skins are white. 

There is Tata Musiti, the head 
nurse in the operating room, with a 
nost infectious laugh and friendly 
pirit; and Tata Pambi, the station 
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pastor, with such a deep desire to see 
people won to Christ. There is Mama 
Tete, who works in the girls’ com- 
pound, counseling and chaperoning 
and caring for her “churches. Her work 
is difficult, and her sweet, simple 
Christian spirit is an example to all 
of us on the station. 

There are younger people, too; for 





example, the five girls who have just 
come back from Kimpese, where they 
were trained as midwives. We have 
high hopes for them, but we know 
that we will see those hopes realized 
only if we support them in prayer. The 
temptations to a worldly and mate- 
rialistic life are as great out here as 
they are at home. 











A completely revised and enlarged edition of 
the great anthology on the life of Christ 


Christ and the Fine Arts 





Now! 

@ 100 art master- 
pieces with 
interpretations 


e@ 116 best-loved 
hymns with 
interpretations 


@ 256 poems 
@ 76 stories 
@ 4 indexes 



























By Cynthia Pearl Maus 






HIs univeral favorite has been 
greatly revised to insure even 
greater popularity and use. 
Includes ten new full-page art 
reproductions,and many new . 
stories and poems on the life of ' 
Christ have been added. 
“Worthy of a place in every 
Christian home.” 
—Christian Evangelist 











AT YOUR BOOKSELLER © $5.95 
BROTHERS 





_HARPER & 








PN alarelelardial: pe 


Two new additions 


to the popular 


. of every 
nto short 
study. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Witherspoon Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 












GOSPEL OF MATTHEW 
Volume I: Chapters 1 to 10 
Dr. Barclay explains Mat- 
thew and his place in the 
gospel tradition, and _pre- 
sents the characteristics of 
his strongly apocalyptic nar- 
rative. 440 pages. 










GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 
Volume Il: Chapters 11 to 28 
Anecdotes from life and quo- 
tations from literature en- 
hance this useful volume of 
the second half of the Gospel 
of Matthew. 432 pages. 













Previously published: 
The Gospel Of Mark 
The Acts Of The Apostles 
The Gospel Of Luke 
The Letters To The Corinthians 
The Gospel Of John Vol. | 
The Gospel Of John Vol. I! 
The Letter To The Hebrews 
The Letter To The Romans 


Each volume, $2.50 
Now at your bookstore 
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We want our hospital to be a place 
where not only bodies are cared for, 
but souls as well, and that is possible 
only if each of the nurses, midwives, 
and students is a consecrated Chris- 
tian. The Vanga Church has invited 
an older man, who has been pastor of 
one of the village churches, to come to 
the hospital next month to be our hos- 


pital evangelist and do personal work 
with the patients. 
Vircinia R. NICKERSON 


OKLAHOMA 
Bacone College 


Bacone College, Bacone, Okla., 
which is in its seventy-ninth year, ad- 








@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL 


Sioux Falls 


Serving American Baptists 


e@ BUSINESS 


A four-year, liberal arts college, offering majors in fifteen academic fields 
and minors in twenty-one areas. Pre-professional, business and teacher-training 
programs round out the curriculum. Total expenses are $992 per year. For 
information, write to the Admissions Counselor. 


SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 


fully accredited 


Sioux Falls College 
was founded in 1883 
to offer higher educa- 
tion within a distinc- 
tively Christian influ- 
ence. 


a 

Ld 
os 
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@ TEACHER TRAINING 


South Dakota 











Emphasis on creative scholarship. 





THEOLOGICAL 


Chester, Pennsylvania 


Nearly a century of training for Christian service. 
Over 30% increase in student body during this year. 


Expanding facilities to meet future needs. 
Promotion of a developing personal Christian faith. 
Financial assistance available for qualified students. 


Sankey L. Blanton, President 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 


SEMINARY 





mitted one hundred freshmen and 
sixty-four sophomores at the beginning 
of the school year. This enrollment, 
an increase of 25 per cent over last 
year’s, confirms our hopeful expecta- 
tions of a steady increase in the num- 
ber of students. Twenty-eight students 
attend night classes. Nineteen states, 
Mexico, Panama, and forty-three In- 
dian tribes are represented in the stu- 
dent body. 


Choir to Tour Northwest 

In June, the Bacone choir will act 
as singing ambassadors to the North- 
west. The response to the colorful 
presentation last summer, when they 
toured the Midwest and sang at the 
American Baptist Convention in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, encouraged them to 
plan another tour this spring. They 
hope to go to some of the areas of In- 
dian population, as well as churches 
and organizations in Kansas, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Montana, and Colorado. 


Dick West Honored 


Dick West, art instructor at Bacone, 
was named to appear in the first edi- 
tion of Who’s Who in Oklahoma. He 
was nominated as the outstanding 
artist in Muskogee by the Muskogee 
Art Student Guild. He designed a 
commemorative ceramic plate incor- 
Muskogee, November 1. 


New Faculty Housing 


The goal to raise $45,000 for a fac- 
ulty apartment building was reached 
last fall. An anonymous donor gave an 
additional $23,500 for a new faculty 
home. A three-unit building is planned 
for housing single faculty members or 
couples without children. Previously, 
unmarried teachers have lived in stu- 


dent dormitories or off campus. 
Rocer W. Getz 








Denison University 
A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 


Founded in 1831 


Apply by March I 


Office of Admissions 
Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 














write or phone your nearest MOORE office — ask for catalog FS 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York. * phone EVergreen 3-2800 


MOORE or CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. * phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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Foreign Mission Society 





































a 6¢ Dearl of the Ori- Woman's American Baptist 
“a eat.” People Foreign Mission Society 
~ | have so nicknamed 
“| the Philippine Is- ; 
lands because of ( Prom: “Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” 
ict : A woman qualified to serve as treasurer in an overseas 
h- their great beauty ; office is being sought by your Foreign Mission Societies. She 
‘ul Proudly we salute would be responsible for the office which handles funds from 
vy . America, property records, and other business matters. 
“ the Convention of Qualifications: Deep Christian commitment, and a college 
na Phili ppine Ba ptist education with accounting training. One who has these 
ey Ch h toh would be given specific training in the New York office be- 
n- urcnes, wit fore going overseas. If interested, write to W. W. Parkinson, 
= whom our American Director, Missionary Personnel Department, American Bap- 
a ‘ o..8 ; tist Foreign Mission Societies, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
8; Baptist missionaries York 16, N. Y. 
are associated. Amer- 
¢ | ican Baptists first 
ie J sent missionaries 
" : ae ‘ 
> there in 1900. |S ge coger. is a key word for your For 
a eign Mission Societies. Through the years 
r they have not failed to provide for the needs of 
their missionaries, whether on the fields or at 
. home. Missionaries are assured that in emer- 
1 gencies, in sickness and old age, no matter what, 
n their real needs will be provided for. 
, Realistically, this means that never can a mis- 






sionary be sent out until there is assurance of 
enough resources at home for salary, children’s 
allowances, work appropriations, equipment, 
and all kinds of contingencies. YOU can help 






























provide that kind of support with a Gift An- 

nuity; why not send this coupon now? 
-—- Ter ere err ee el - r Ve nr- ew’ eee? ee OC Oe re  r- Crm ei rr - — 
Mrs. Philip Curtis ; 
j 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. | 
| 
ny Bech semener, | would like to receive more information, | 
student evan- | without obligation, on Gift Annuities. | 
ba eli sts go in | ; 
teams from 
Central Philip. 9 V uanseaec see ecneeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeens ; 
pine University (Nome) | 
out into the | | 
provinces for ec | 
six weeks of j (Street, Box Number, RFD) l 
practical Christian l I 
ing Seeley tele bree kee ! 
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F oreign-Mission Booklet ing us. Copies available at 35 cents 


‘Overseas Outreach’ each from all Baptist book stores and 
the Department of Literature, 15] 


Here is the most complete and most Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
recent report of the overseas work of = 
American Baptists. Along with reports 
from the fields, it contains a directory HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
of American Baptist fields in Asia, Hillsdale, Michigan 
Africa, and Europe, the _centers of pe — 
work and missionaries assigned, new 
missionary appointees, resignations founded 1844 
and withdrawals, conventions and as- committed to the stewardship of The 
sociations, language groups, and many | Great Idea: the dignity, supreme 
by Leslie D. Weatherhead more interesting facts about the over- | worth, and sanctity of the individual 
seas outreach of American Baptists. as a precious creation of God, empha- 
A PRIVATE HOUSE A thoughtful reading of these sere sizing the religious motivation of this 

OF PRAYER not only gives satisfaction for all that Great Idea. 
has been accommplished, but also re- 750 students 

The world-famed pastor of City | veals the great unfinished task await- 
Temple, London, invites you to visit 
in his house of praver for 31 days. Each 
day you will enter seven different rooms 


furnished with poems, quotations, medi- Share in the 


tations, and scripture. Designed ex- 


plicitly for private prayer life, the book | University of Redlands 


will aid you in building your own house 


of prayer. $3 Golden Anniversary 


wll | eerie There is reason to be proud of 
oA 1) Le its achievement—For 50 years 

Bike N Christian Higher Education has 
Ne nea been advanced. 


y Wallace Fridy Sr University alumni, students, and 
ADULTS were | 1. friends now may insure the fu- 
AT oF eee Ris ture through Anniversary gifts. 
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Write: 
Especially helpful to the leader of = Dr. GEORGE H. ARMACOST 
devotional services, these 23 complete oo | Cs * President 
meditations will appeal to mature Chris- ay et 
tians in today’s world. $1.75 if ti Ey ye . UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
They are written by the author of the as ee Redlands, California 


well-received books, A Lamp unto My 
Feet, A Light unto My Path, and Devo- 
tions for Adult Groups (each $1.50). 


























Education to maturity— 


Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS intellectually, spiritually, socially 
Answers to Quiz on page 3 KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


(1) Several thousand dollars. (2) 
Council on Christian Social Progress 
of the American Baptist Convention. in the tradition of the liberal arts. 
(3) Maturity. (4) Thirty-eight. (5) 

Intelligent, sympathetic, adequate 
support; bold experimentation in new 
ways; and wise and flexible adminis- Dr. Weimer K. Hicks, President 
tration at home and abroad. (6) By 
providing Baptist chaplains for Prot- 
estantism’s institutional ministry. (7) 
U. S. clergymen. (8) Carrol O. Mor- 
ong. (9) True. African Economic De- — 


velopment. (10) True. (11) Marion ? . 
B. Folsom. (12) Twelve. (13) Whites, WANT TO SAVE MONEY?—SAVE §2.50 over the single annual subscrip- 
judi tion rate. Three-year subscription—$5.00—MISSIONS Magazine. 


Negroes, prejudice. 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan 

















































By NELS F. S. FERRE 


How can we get at Christian truth? 
What is the relation of the eternal 
Christ to the human Jesus? Do we 
have any reason to believe in 
life after death? Dr. Ferré answers 
these and other questions in a 
refreshing, stimulating book of the- 
ology for everyman, written in the 
style of Making Religion Real. $2.50 




















By HAROLD BLAKE WALKER 
and MARY ALICE WALKER 


“What makes the book especially 
promising is, first, its sound and 
helpful ideas, born out of long expe- 
rience in family counseling and, 
second, its charming style, with 
illustrations and quotations that 
make the chapters vivid and witty 

as well as wise.” 
—HArryY EMERSON FospicK $3.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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*Pulpit and Choir: 
£ RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
wy Church Furniture e Altar 










Brass « Communion Sets 
ss, Embroideries ¢ Hangings 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 

WRITE—DEPT. 27 














NOW.. ce 3 “SIZES 


fae § Unbreakable. . noise-free . 
lightweight boilproof com- 
munion glasses. ..- $1.25 Doz 


[ eorlyte. FREE sample of each size 


COMMUNION Seeadbeiny ws soups ce. 


Dept. $, 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 














Order from 
your deoler 











PLEASE RENEW your MIS- 
SIONS magazine subscription two 
months in advance. Watch the ex- 
piration date on the label. 
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Gilms... 


BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, I. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





National Family Week 


Motion Pictures 

365. There Was a Widow. Mrs. 
Palmer prays faithfully for justice for 
her innocent son, after he is convicted 
of hit-and-run driving. Emphasizes the 
strength of character that comes from 
prayer. 30 minutes. Rental, $9.00. 

233. Rim of the Wheel. Virginia 
Sutton is on a continuous round of 
social activities. She comes to realize 
that she must budget her time, placing 
children, home, and church at the 
top of the list. 27 minutes. Rental, 
$8.00. 

426. Labor of Love. Emily Wyatt 
would like a job outside her home, but 
finds that her home offers her the 
highest calling. 30 minutes. Rental, 
$8.00. 

241. Unto Thyself Be True. When 
her son rebels against his father, the 
mother helps to breach the gap and 
to bring understanding to them. 20 
minutes. Rental, $6.00. 

239. Walking with God. When the 
mother has to go to the hospital, her 
husband realizes that he has depended 
upon her to practice Christianity for 
him. 28 minutes. Rental, $8.00. 

245. Tokens of Love. The Thomp- 
son children avoid doing simple chores 
around the house. When they discover 
how tired their mother is, they leave 
tokens, each of which is good for 
doing a special chore. 15 minutes. 
Rental, $5.00. 

205. Second Chance. Upon reach- 
ing middle age, Emily realizes how she 
is wasting her life by trying to achieve 
prosperity and social position. She re- 
members how happy she and her hus- 
band were when they worked to- 
gether, sharing church and home ex- 
periences. 75 minutes. Rental, $15.00. 

427. The Better Lot. Allen and 
Myra Kendall give a delinquent boy 
a place to live, but do not provide the 
love needed. They realize their failure 
and find new meaning for their lives. 
30 minutes. Rental, $8.00. 

252. They, Too, Need Christ. Jose 
and Maria Martinez enter the United 
States illegally. When Jose is deported, 
the local Protestant church helps the 
family. When he returns, he notices 
the change in his family that this new 
religion has brought. He, too, accepts 
Christ. 40 minutes. Rental, $11.50. 

Check your Family Filmstrips Cata- 
log for writeups on the kit “Christian 
Home and Family Life.” Four film- 
strips, two records. Sale, $25.50. 








KIFWA 


or KIOWA 
Black Skin 
or Red Skin... 

Witnessing for Christ 


Two missionary posts, worlds | 





apart . . . united in proving 
the power of Christ's words. 


COMING—READY OR NOT | 


by Chester and Margaret Jump. A 
heartening account of American Bap- | 
tist Missions in the Belgian Congo 
since 1884. How these tiny spots of | 
spiritual light have grown, leading | 
Congolese souls from animism to self- 
sufficient Christian witnesses for Christ. 
$1.25 
THE SONG GOES ON 
by Claribel F. Dick. An absorbing, 
hard-to-put-down biography of the 
first Kiowa Indian woman to be ap- 
pointed missionary to her own people 
. loleta McElhaney. Now a pastor, 
her work is opening new fields among 
the American Indians and bringing 
hosts of souls to Christ. .... $3.00 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
BOOKSTORES 
Philadelphia @ Chicago @ Los Angeles 














FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 










Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


MONROE: TRUCKS 


For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs. 
The easy, modern 
way. Choice of mod- 
els. 


PORTABLE Lean 


Change your idle 
space into useful 
areas with these 
Partitions. Ma- 















sonite panels in 
FOLDING tubular —= 
frames wit 
CHAIRS swivel action 


pedestals and 


sturdy, con- casters or glides. 


venient. 


THE “Monr;ce. COMPANY 
271 Church St. Colfax, lowa 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
oo nD See ee en, 


tional publicity and 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. M. 
Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Visit the 


MIDDLE EAST 


Join this Goodwill Seminar to the 
lands of the Bible, under experienced 
and Christian leadership, visiting 

SYRIA 
ISRAEL 


EGYPT 

LEBANON 
JORDAN TURKEY 
GREECE ITALY 


Plus Europe Extensions 


Three departures: Summer Tour, July 
6; Christmas-in-Bethlehem Tour, De- 
cember 11; and in 1960, the Easter- 
in-Jerusalem Tour, April 1. 


During these 28-day air cruises, you 
have the unusual opportunity to visit 
missions, schools, Christian leaders in 
the Middle East, plus exploring the 
many historical points. Ample time, 
too, for leisure and shopping. 


Write today for illustrated brochure 
describing in detail the Middle East 
Air Tours. 


Maupintour Associates 


400 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


American specialists in special inter- 
est, purposeful group tours through 
the Middle East and Around the 
World. 


WORLD TOUR 
July 13-Sept. 5 


A round-the-world-tour designed for the 
people of the church. Visit major tourist 
attractions in sixteen countries, includ- 
ing Egypt and the HOLY LAND. You 
will see the world and learn about it 
first-hand through conferences with 
ambassadors, USIS officers, senators, 
newspaper editors, educators, Point 
IV officials, etc. You will be guests of 
Christian leaders around the world 
and see missions at work; make on 
the spot study of the non-Christian 
religions of the world. 


Write for detailed itinerary, informa- 
tion, and reservations to: 
CHRISTIAN WORLD SEMINAR 
5541 University Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 








Clik Talk... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





The First Bap- 
tist Church, Mont- 
clair, N. J., adop- 
ted the Every 
Family Subscrip- 
tion Plan in 
March, 1958. The 
pastor, Lloyd L. 
Noyes, recognizing 
= 8 Noyes that a church 

membership is bet- 
ter informed when adequate denomi- 
national literature is sent directly inty 
the home, endorsed the plan whole- 


heartedly. There are 124 families in 
the church who receive MIssIoNs 
regularly, and the church pays for the 
copies at the low rate of $1.00 a year 
for each subscription. 
a 

Below we continue the list of 
churches arranged alphabetically by 
states which have adopted the Every 
Family Subscription Plan. 


Iowa 

New Market Baptist Church, New 
Market 

Mt. Olive Baptist Church, Cherokee 
Central Baptist Church, Davenport 
First Baptist Church, Eagle Grove 
First Baptist Church, Fairfield 
Altamont Baptist Church, Harlan 
First Baptist Church, Iowa Falls 
Plainfield Baptist Church, Plainfield 
First Baptist Church, Webster City 
First Baptist Church, West Union 


Kansas 
First Baptist Church, Abbyville 
First Baptist Church, Abilene 
Faith Baptist Church, Andover 
First Baptist Church, Argonia 
Central Baptist Church, Augusta 
Beloit Baptist Church, Beloit 
DeSoto Baptist Church, DeSoto 
Pleasant Valley Baptist Church, 

Earlton 

First Baptist Church, Enterprise 
First Baptist Church, Gem 


First Baptist Church, Hanston 

Amy Baptist Church, Healy 

First Baptist Church, Highland 

Quindaro Baptist Church, Kansas 
City 

First Baptist Church, Lakin 

Ness City Baptist Church, Ness City 

First Baptist Church, Stafford 

Burr Oak Baptist Church, Troy 

First Baptist Church, Ulysses 

Viola Baptist Church, Viola 

Southeast Baptist Church, Wichita 


Maine 
First Baptist Church, Bar Harbor 
North Livermore Baptist Church, 
Livermore Falls 
Parkman Baptist Church, Parkman 
Bethany Baptist Church, Presque 
Isle 








Christian Testimony te the Jew 


Recognized and accredited Baptist agency 
for spreading the Gospel to the Jews. 

For information and speaking engagements 
WRITE TO:—REV. A. M. ZEGEL 
612 SOUTH 52ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 43, PA. 











COLORADO WOMAN’S 
COLLEGE 
IN DENVER 








Offers a fully accredited two-year 
educational program specifically 
designed to meet the needs of the 
modern young woman. A full- 
time college chaplain heads an 
active religious program. 





Colorado Woman’s College is 
cooperating in the Christian 
Higher Education Challenge 
sponsored by the American 
Baptist Convention. 











For Additional Information 
Please Write To 


Dr. Eugene E. Dawson, 


President 
1800 Pontiac Street, Denver 20, Colorado 











MISSIONS 








Their future is in your hands 









BECAUSE im 
of 






thousandgef 
converts on our mission fields are 
finding a new way of life in Christ. Your in- 
creased support of the mission program of your 
church is urgently needed that more nations 
of the world may turn to Christ as their guide 
and Saviour. 
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